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‘Reputation 


is the most valuable asset a manufacturer 
can have, consequently the most eagerly 
sought after, the most difficult to attain. 
Merit is its sine gua non. No great rep- 
tation was ever attained undeservedly. 
This is preeminently true of the makers 
of artistic musical instruments. That the 


Masons Hamlin 


PIANOS 


ate worthy of their great reputation can 
hardly be demonstrated in an advertise- 
ment. Our catalogues will show this; 
or a visit to our warerooms will be still 
more convincing. 


WAREROOMS, 135 FIFTH AVE, 
(Corner 20th Street.) 











36 Nassau Street, New York. 
40 State Street, Boston. 


Fisk & ROBINSON 
BANKERS. 


Government Bonds 


and other 


Investment Securities 


HARVEY EDWARD FISK. 


GEORGE H. ROBINSON, 
Member New York Stock Exchange, 
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Accidents Will Happen 


As the following personal accident 
claims paid by 


THE TRAVELERS’ 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Hartford during 1901 will show; 


No. Paid Amount Paid 
Manual Labor and Tradcs, 7,503 $382,993.52 
To Pedestrians, . 1,387 91,981.38 
Horse and Vehicle, . 1,115 120,720.91 
Street Railway and Elevators, . 891 55,880.95 
Bicycle, . . ° ‘ > r 299 12,863.63 
ree ee 1,086 85,361.83 
Burns and Scalds, . ; . : 630 82,024.89 
Drowning, . “ 12 43,362.50 
Firearms and Explosion, ° ° 105 62,005.13 
Bitesof Animals, . . . . 92 8,084.59 
Sports and Recrearions, ° ° 520 40,194.87 
Foreign Substance in Eye, . 501 18,559.88 
Steam Railroads and Steamshigs, 305 46,377.21 
In Office and Store, pel 750 29,963.36 
Unclassified, . ° Ore 44 Bra ote! 7,434. 34.48 


Total, . 14, eT ee $1,082, 809.13 13 


Since 1864, 373,000 claims, 
amounting to . . . . $26,000,000.00 


THE TRAVELERS IS THE OLDEST ACCIDENT COM. 
PANY IN AMERICA. 
LARGEST AND STRONGEST IN THE WORLD. 





The Lawyers’ Title Insurance 
Company of New York, 


37 liberty Street, New York. 
38-44 Court Street, . Brooklyn. 


Capital and Surplus, $3,500,000 


Defends any titles insured, at its own expense, when 
assailed. 





GUARANTEED JORTGAGE INVESTMENTS 


Are first mortgages upon selected real estate in this City 
with payment of principal and interest guaranteed by this 
Company. 

First mortgages on real estate in this City are among the 
best investments. When guaranteed by this Company they 
are the safest investments obtainable. Interest is remitted 
regularly to the lender by the Company and he is saved al 
the care and trouble incidental to mortgage securities. 





She Lawyers’ Mortgage Insurance 
Company, 
37 Liberty St., New York. 
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AGGORDING TO SEASON 


Talks about the Flowers in the order of 
their appearance in the Woods and Fields 


By FRANCES THEODORA PARSONS 


Author of “ How to Know the Wild Flowers,” 
“ How to Know the Ferns,” etc. 


“The charm of this book is as pervading and enduring as is the charm 
of nature.” —New York Times. 
With 32 full-page illustrations from drawings in colors 
by Elsie Louise Shaw 
$1.75 net (postage 14 cents) 





GONTENTS : 


Early Glimpses 

yg the City 

A Spring Holiday 

yd Notes 

“ The Leafy Month of June 

. A Long Island Meadow 
Harty Anoass 
Golden Rod and Aster 
Autumn 
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Another book LETTERS FROM EGYPT 
ae AND PALESTINE 


D. Written to the men of his church and illustrated from photo- 
BABCOCK, D.D graphs taken by himself. 
5 2 s 


2d Edition. $1.00 net (postage 9 cents) 








A thoroughly inter- ** Droch’s”’ Col- 
esting love story Pp ractical Talks lected Poems 


By the author of A at aes Bramble 
“without a Warrant” stronomer B 
rae 


By Harold Jacoby 
The Master of Golumbia University. With By Robert Bridges 


GCG eight full-page illustrations. Author of “ Overheard 
of axton $1.00 net (postage 12 cents) in Arcady,” ete. 


B “A poet of things human 
y ROM the endless subjects con- and tender,” says the New 
Hildegard Brooks h 


° . . York Trib .* can feel 
a . : tained in the science.that ad- the pain of exintence he can 
rants oA a iarly : pathetic, but his lines are 
yt thet! ity. The mit of detached treatment Professor always touched with a brave 


und of the acoby h chosen a number of spirit; if he pauses in the 
South, with its delicately Jacoby a ow, it is Trith his face 
flavor of romance, those which are of the greatest toward the sun; and what 
general interest and has treated we lie best abous hie poutey 
these in a practical way with a 
7 . p never exaggerated.’ 
oughly arouses our interest. special reference to the enlighten- oie ‘i 
$1.50 ment of the general reader. (postage 7 conts) 


























“ Stands out giant-like among its surroundings.”—Bosion Transcript. 


THE VALLEY OF DEGISION 


By EDITH WHARTON 


“The most distinguished literary performance yet accomplished on this continent.”—Chi- 
cago Evening Post. 





In two volumes. $2.00 











GHaRLes ScRIBNER’sS Sons, New Yoru 
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American Standard Edition of the 


REVISED BIBLE 


‘6 By remarkably unanimous consent America now possesses the most excellent transla- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures ever published in the English tongue. There has been neither party 
nor faction discernible in the welcome paid by biblical scholarship to the American revision of 
the Bible.”"— The Interior. 


“ The standard translation of the Bible for the English-speaking world.”—Sunday School Times, 


“It is by far the most exact and, - being the standard, this edition should be in the hands of 
every student of the Bible.”—The Independent. 


With carefully selected references and Topical Headings, prepared by the American Revision 
Committee, whose attestation appears on the back of the title page. 
India Paper Edition Now Ready 


Long Primer Type, all styles of binding. Prices from $1.50 upwards. 


“HELPS” THAT HELP 


Bible students to find at once what they are looking for, are alphabetically arranged in 


Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible 


(Not Revised Version). These “ Helps” are illustrated from recent photographs and contain the 


Concise Bible Dictionary with Combined Concordance and Indexed Bible Atlas. 
“In no other Teachers’ Bible is there such a wealth of knowledge in so small;a space.”—Christian Observer. 


All sorts of cate = all eS ee of binding and various sizes of type. Text Bibles from 85 cents upwards 
ibles from $1.15 upwards. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


For sale by all booksellers, or send for catalogue. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 37-41 E. 18th Street, New York 

































Appleton’s American Encyclopadia| WANT E Dritirsscr cig: iistemde teacher 
. s 32 es sheep, last edition, 1883, pub- | S!¥¢ #&¢, occupation and reterentte |. COMPANY, New York. 
ishe , for $15 


Smith Book Ge, Cincinat, 0. | PAOLO Electrotupe Engraving G9. 


Romeike’s PRESS CUTTING 
will send you all newspaper ciptngs wie may appear DESIGNERS, and rd 


about you, —: a or any su m which you want 
to be “u Every newspaper and odical of EN RA VERS 
importance in } the — States an Turope is searched. a G. : 
erms ‘or 100 notices 
HENRY ROMEIKE,}110 Sth Ave., N. Y. RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street 
NEW YORK. 


BUILDING, 
THE, neonors, We toe T leptons, 1704 Joho 


A Weekly Mngeates. Entered at the New Fork Post Office } 
BATH CABINETS 


Second-Class Mail Matte 
Terms of aipeaiaiainn, ty in elie one year, 

We make 8 styles of cabinets, under our 
mye for Turkish Baths at home. 


$2.00. Single Copies, 10 cents. 
mene ies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 

ey” ag Sy pews’, and warrant them to 
Pa inets made. More of the 


Fore gn Country in the Postal Union # arora. 
pay he B. use the Racine than all 


er for the change of an address sho be received one 
others together. Write for catalogue. 


week before c s to take effect; the Sid as well as the 
new address should be given. 

/ RACINE BATH CABINET COMPANY, 
Box 23, Racine, Wisconsin. 

















Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 
accepted, should send a stamped and addressed a 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves responsible 
for their return. Authors should preserve a copy. 


JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 
CURES THE WORST COLDS. 


TRY IT. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS THE WORLD OVER 
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NOTABLE NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 






Ge MACMILLAN COMPANY 





THE CONQUEROR 


The New Novel 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


“BRILLIANTLY CLEVER.”— Washington Times. 


‘“ This exciting narrative of an exciting life . 
as well as think.”—Standard Union. 


BEING THE TRUE AND ROMANTIC STORY OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 
Author of “Senator North,” “ The Aristocrats,” etc. Cloth, 2mo. $1.50 


“ ABSORBINGLY INTERESTING.”—Boston Herald. 


. « 18 permeated with the passionate brain vitality of a woman who can write 





DEMOCRACY AND SOCIAL ETHICS 
By JANE ADDAMS, 
Hull House, Chicago. Citizens’ Libra: be ert ay as ae oe) 
Published This Week. 
Miss Addams’ Settlement Work is known to all who are inter- 





COMMONWEALTH OR EMPIRE 
By GOLDWIN SMITH, 
Author of “ The United Kingd: 


Published This Week. 


Discusses the two lines of 7 policy which since the re- 
cent territorial expansions 


"etc. 6c. net, 
8 cts.) 





= ain social amelioration and municipal conditions in crowded om are presented to American state- 
PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


By BENJAMIN KIDD 


“ Itis a truly marvellous production, a bp} evincing 
The sweep Y the work is masterly, its portrayal 
is keen an 


6th Thousand 


d explanst ons of the Englis 
strong, its general survey af the cours of civilization is LE, me 


Cloth, $2.00 net. (Postage 18¢.) 


ont Pk. wetost e of study and research 
leaders in the world’s progress 
MANSORIPT, Boston. : 


ous ind 





THE LEVEL OF SociaAL MOTION 


UIRY INTO THE FUTURE 
CONDITIONS OF HUMAN SOCIETY. 


By MICHAEL A. LANE, 


Author of “ Great Philosophers.” Cloth $2.00 net. 
(Postage, 13 cts.) 


THE MASTERY OF THE PACIFIC 


By A. R. COLQUHOUN, 
Author of “ The Transformation of China.” on Som, hey eet 


Authoritative and comppecenstve's profusely illustrated from 
original photographs and sketches. 








A SHORT HISTORY OF GERMANY 


Dedicated by Special Permission to Prince Henry of Prussia 


By ERNEST F. HENDERSON, Ph.D., 





Author of “A History of Germany in the Middle Ages,” etc. 2 vols, $4.00 net, (Postage, 40 cts.) 
Aims to show the progress of German development in as many phases as possible. 
ULYSSES NAPOLEON 
A DRAMA IN A PROLOGUE AND THREE ACTS. A SKETCH OF HIS LIFE, CHARACTER, 
STRUGGLES AND. ACHIEVEMENTS. 


By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 
Cloth, $1.25 net. (Postage, 8 cts.) 
“A piece of art which is like a finely wrought cup of refresh- 
ment for those who thirst for beauty.” 
—HAMILTON MaBrEin The Outlook. 





By THOMAS E. WATSON, 


Author of “ The Siory of France,” etc. $2.25 net. 
(Postage, 21 cts.) 


“ Clever, and at times brilliant, it is always readable.”—W. Y. 
Herald, 











MRS. SEELY’S COOK BOOK 


A Manual of French and American Cookery, with Cha 


Their Rights and Duties, and Many 
By MRS. L. SEELY Cloth, crown8vo. Profusely illustrated. Oil-cloth, $2.00 net. Half leather, $3.00 net. 


pters on Domestic Serv 
Other Details of Household Sunes 
(Postage, 20 cts.) 





Books published at NET prices are sold by booksellers everywhere at the advertised net prices. 
When delivered from the publishers, carriage, either postage or expressage, is an extra charge. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave, N. Y. 
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EDUCATION 
AN AGENC p is Valuable in proportion to. its 





influence. it mere 
vacancies and tells is AF. 


ou about them T 
beat ree ™gnes RECOMMEND} 


u. That 
The School Bulletin Agency. C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. 


The Gilman School 


eadOt, Girls sare The Cambridge School 


ested to send for the fom ‘and foe hlets seo" 
ote school.” ARTHUR GILMAN.  beemen, Gam 


HARVARD UNIVERSI1Y 


THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


offers professional courses leading to the degree of 8.B. in 
Engineering; Mining; Architecture; Landscape Architecture; 
Sem rth Geology; Biology, etc. For information address 

Love, Secretary, 16 niversity Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


N. 8. SHALER, Dean. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


—OF——_ 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 


Announcement for 1902-03 Now Ready. 
DIVINITY SCHOOL 


HARVARD UN Meda 


For the year 1902-03, two Resident (Williams) Fellowshi 
each are offered to graduates of ociegiont Schoo 

who intend to devote themselves to the 

These fellowships are designed to encourage advanced theo- 

logical work of ahigh order. Applications accom ied by 

testimonials and specimens of work must be 

May Ist, pe. on special blanks to be obtained of ROB TS. 

MO N, Secretary of the Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 


READING NOTICES 
WASHINGTON. 


Three-Day Personally-Conducted Tour via Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 

The next Pennsylvania Railroad Personally-Conducted 
Tour to Washington leaves Thursday, April 17. 
covering railroad transportation for the’ round trip, 
accommodations, and guides, $14.50 from New York, 
from Trenton, and $11.50 from Philadelphia. 
cover accommodations for two days at the ‘antington, Re Nor- 
mandie, Riggs, or Ebbitt House. or accommodations at 
Regent, Metropolitan, or National Hotel, $2.50 less. Special 
side trip to Mt. Vernon. 

All tickets peed for ten days, with special hotel rates after 
expiration of hotel coupons. 

or itineraries and full information apply to ticket 
Street, Tourist Agent, 1196 a? New York ; 4 Court 
t eg ag © 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J; or ad- 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger. Agent, 

Broad Street Beation, Philadelphia.— Adv. 























A WONDERFUL PLACE, 


A peculiar element which has made Atlantic City famous 
is that its beauties, its delights, its charms are extolled and 
lauded everywhere by its ardent admirers. 

It can be truthfully said that no resort has similar attrac- 
tions and fascinations. The beach, broad and level and sev- 
eral miles in length, pi presents a grand sight at the hight of 
the season. Att bathing hour thousands upon thousands 
enjoy the surf, innumerable sun chairs for on-lookers skirt 
the crowd, and ponies and donkeys laden with children are 
scampering close to the water’s edge. 

The boardwalk, the piers, the band concerts, the sailing 
and the thousand and one social en. oyments contribute to 
this wonderful and interesting beach resort. What is fast 
becoming the pene route to Atlantic City is the Jersey 
Central, with its double daily three-hour service from New 
York. The trains are models of convenience, equipped with 
vestibuled coaches and lor cars. 


If you want to know more about Atlantic City send to C. 
M. t, Gen. Pass. Agent, 143 Liberty street, New York. 
—Adv. 
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Easter 
China and Glass 


D.B. Bedell & Co 


256 FIFTH AVENUE 


are showing an unusually fine assortment of 
importations in .. . 


FINE GHINA 
RIGH Gum, RoGK GRYSTAL 
AND GOLD GLASSWARE 
RIGHLY DEGORATED PLATES 
BOUILLONS, GEAS 
from the best makers of Europe and America 
SPEGIALTMIES FOR EASTER 


They would invite particular attention to their 
exhibit of T. B. CLARK & COMPANY’S celebrated 
American RICH CUT GLASS. 


a 





ny 





256 Fifth Avenue, 


~~wwwwrvee reer wewoweT ree Trew ae 


Between 
28th & 29th Streets 


Putubububatiad ppp papa bi i hh pe eee pepe eee en nnn 
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Giant Flowering Caladium 
ant S08 ifage and flowerin, plant yet introduced. Leaves to 
5 feet 5 2 or 2% feet Cor perfectly immense,and make a 
4 —_ eh Ld tropical luxuriance has no equal. Added to this 
wonderf © Mammoth lily-like blossoms, Bre to 
15 inches Tong, snow- white, with a rich and exquisite 
Plants b ta. Not only all summer in the en, or all the year 
round in Dota 2 ot toniy is it the grandest garden or lawn plant, 
but as a pot plan windows, verandas, or conserva- 
tories it rivals uty choleest palms in foliage. to say nothing of its 
m ficent flowers. Thrives in any soil or situa jon, and grows 


and blooms all the year, and mish every one with its mag- 
nificence—so novel Cr free growing and f. in 
Fine planta, which will n bloom fhtgreee reach pe fection, 
=< eac er ° b ’ 
souk ato EAT CAT fl, f z ‘ ~ 0 
of Flower ani le 
Bulbs, Plants and Fa New Fruits; profusely illustrated ; 
to any who expec to 


Large Colored Plates ; 136 pages; F 
Many great novelties, 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y, 
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MODERN ELOQUENCE, 
former Speaker ‘Thomas 
B. Reed’s eclectic library in 
ten volumes, stands alone 
and apart from other publica- 
tions. The great eloquence 
of master-thinkers and doers has been brought together in 
such form as to permit easy access, constant use, and frequent 
reference. 

The work is not political oratory. It is not the fugitive 
expression of chance thought, It is at once great literature, 
as well as great eloquence, It is historic, for it voices the 
utterance of those who made history as they planned and 
wrought. Such a work cannot be better than, but must be as 
good as, those who make it. It required vast experience, wide 
knowledge, and intimacy with the great to reject from the 
enormous mass of obtainable material that which did not con- 
form to the highest standards. An even greater task was to 
secure that which is the essence of thought and action, in 
fact, the true ‘t Eloquence, which is Logic on Fire.” 

The eloquent appeal, the sublime thought, the intense 
feeling of yesterday, is the classic of to-day. 

No figure in our national life of the past quarter- 
century stands out so clearly defined—the one man capa- 
ble of such a task—as the Honorable Thomas B. Reed, former 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. A master among 
masterminds, he brought a superb equipment to the task; a 
thorough knowledge of oratory and eloquence ; a wide personal 
acquaintance with the greatest men in our literary, social, com- 
mercial, and political life, and a fine instinct of dactimhuiting 
selection. Thus he made Modern Eloquence representative 
of all that was great in the spoken thought of the nineteenth 
century, 

As Secretary of State Hay says: ‘‘ He has gained in this 
work the same eminence as editor that he already enjoyed as 
orator.” 

Aided by a corps of leading litterateurs, editors, 
orators, men of affairs, and of fine judgment, the editor exam- 
ined a mass of material that was inaccessible to any but those 
few men who enjoyed with him the eminence he had attained. 
Because of the exclusive privileges thus enjoyed, Modern 
Eloquence contains a fund of charm, of inspiration, of thought, 
and of history that has-never before been in type. 

About the banquet board parties and policies have been 
made and unmade. The speeches there often give expression 


Inspiring Contact with Great Minds 























































to the thoughts that guide the nation. 
before the New York Chamber of Commerce, a Cabinet mem- 
ber made a semi-official declaration of America’s foreign 
policy. Next morning that speech was quoted in every Capi- 


In a recent speech 


tal in the world—but it was quoted as the reporters heard it. 
No two heard it alike. In Modern Eloquence nearly every 
speech has had the benefit of the author’s revision. 

In these volumes the reader is told of the time, of the place 
and circumstance of each speech—address—lecture. We also 
catch the cheers, the applause, roars of laughter, or, per- 
chance, surrender ourselves to the tense silence of suppressed | 
emotion as the speaker’s eloquence and thought lay hold | 
upon us. It is magic and it is real. 

There is no other work so full of valuable and timely sug- 
gestions, and affording so many model illustrations of the 
beauty and power of the English language. Its value is 
indeed inestimable. 

Classicand Popularlecturers reflect thatoratory which 
is peculiar to our national life. Many of them have fashioned 
and moulded the thoughts and actions of the century. They 
are epoch-making utterances of the men of yesterday and to- 
day. In Modern Eloquence they are preserved for genera- 
tions to come, 

The volumes of Great Addresses are in many particu- 
lars, the most unique part of Modern Eloguence. There are over 
100 addresses, delivered by the foremost figures of our times. 
In them we read actuating thoughts, ambitions, sense of duty, 
and suggestions for future generations, in words of magic; 
moulded in that mg canag | which comes only of vast experi- 
ence. They have been forged amid the stress and storm of 
great crises, or in the white heat of great achievements. They 
voice our national character and sympathies. 

In the Tenth volume of Modern Eloguence,great wit and 
great wisdom, droll humor and fantastic fun, sublime 
sentiment and simple truth, all have their place, for 
they were master-hands that made this as well as 
the other nine volumes. The gamut of hu- 
man emotions is run, as a harp is touched 
by the dexterous fingers of the player. 








Sf oie ion et 

A large, handsome portfolio, containing 11 sample photo- © of Hon. - B. sh 

rovente and chromatic pistes and 80 specimen pages of CH Cena 

rilliant After-Dinner Speeches, Lectures Addresses, g shall be pleased to receive portfolio 

Anecdotes, etc., will be sent, free of charge, on request. o* of sample pages, photogravures, and 

With this we will also submit a special proposition which easily 4 chromatic plates; also full particulars 
will place this great work in your possession. BS regarding bindings, prices, etc. 


John D. Morris @ Co. 


1101 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


SPECIAL OFFER 


















1101 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 


GENTLEMEN : — Refer- 
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FOR NERVOUSNESS 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


It soothes and strengthens the entire 
nervous system, by supplying the ex- 
hausted and debilitated nerves with a 
natural food, possessing the needed 
vitalizing, invigorating and life-giving 
properties. 


Gives Perfect Digestion 
and Restful Sleep. 


Sold by all Druggists. 





Sleep can be im- 
itated in appear- 
ance but not in 
effect. There 
are other white 
soaps made to 
look like the 


Ivory but they 
will not do what 
Ivory Soap will 
do. This isa 
penalty which 
it pays for its 
great success. 























Laces and | ‘v& 
Embroideries |=: 


FOR SUMMER GOWNS AND MILLINERY. 


Venise and Crochet all-overs in white 
and ecru, $2.25 to 8.00 yard, with a com- 
plete line of galoons and medallion ap- 
pliques to match at 55c. to 5.25 yard. 

Point de Paris and Val all-overs with 
laces and medallion galoons to match, as 
well as a complete assortment of Mechlin 
laces and insertions. 

Also a beautiful collection of fine em- 
broidered all-overs, with galoons, insertions 
and edgings to match, 


Mail Orders Have Prompt Attention. 
‘¢ The Linen Store.’’ 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 








Gives 12 new plans mont 
year with any two 25¢c. 
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Survey of the World 


In the Fiela. he foes of Pension Com- 
missioner Evans having 
sought to prevent the con- 
firmation of his appointment to any other 
office, President Roosevelt has caused it 
to be known that the Commissioner will 
remain at the head of the Pension Bu- 
reau until his transfer to another place 
shall have been assured by confirmation. 
That is to say, confirmation must precede 
the acceptance of his resignation. Frank 
P. Sargent will succeed Mr. Powderly 
in the office of Commissioner-General of 
Immigration ; and Thomas Fitchie, Com- 
missioner at New York, is to be displaced 
by William Williams, a graduate of Yale 
(84) and of the Harvard Law School. 
Mr. Fitchie permits the publication of a 
letter received by him on August 5th, 
1898, from Commissioner Powderly, who 
asked him to assist in carrying the pri- 
maries in Bridgeport for Mr. Porter, the 
President’s Private Secretary, then a can- 
didate for Governor of Connecticut. “ It 
is, in a sense,” he wrote, “an Adminis- 
tration fight. Can’t Mr. McSweeney 
[ Assistant Commissioner at New York, 
and a Democrat] run over and get some 
of his Democratic friends to get into the 
caucuses and help our friends out?” 
Neither Mr. Fitchie nor Mr. McSweeney 
complied with this urgent request. Con- 
cerning the impending removal of Mr. 
McSweeney, it is said that his office was 
recently taken out of the classified serv- 
ice by the President, James R. Garfield 
has accepted the office of Civil Service 
Commissioner.—At the recent primary 
elections in Arkansas, Senator James K. 
Jones, Chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee and leader of the Dem- 
ocrats in the Senate, was defeated, as a 
candidate for re-election, by ex-Gov- 


of Politics 


ernor James P. Clarke. The general im- 
pression seems to be that his party has 
suffered no loss in this. His successor in 
leadership will probably be Mr. Gorman. 
—About 200 delegates attended the re- 
cent convention in Louisville, where the 
remnants of the Populist Party assem- 
bled in response to a call for a “ union of 
reform forces against plutocracy.” The 
organization formed by the convention is 
called the Allied People’s Party, and its 
platform is substantially an affirmation 
of the old Populist platforms of St. 
Louis, Omaha and Cincinnati, including 
the initiative and referendum, govern- 
ment ownership of public utilities, irre- 
deemable paper money, and the direct 
election of Senators and judges of the 
Federal courts—The Virginia Constitu- 
tional Convention has at last adopted a 
suffrage plan designed to excdude a 
large majority of the negroes while ad- 
mitting illiterate whites. It provides that 
all who shall be registered before January 
Ist, 1904, must be able to read, or to un- 
derstand and give a reasonable explana- 
tion of any section of the Constitution 
when the same is read to them. After 
January Ist, 1904, the requirement as to 
the Constitution is to be omitted. In 
place of it there will be a poll tax of 
$1.50, and every applicant for registra- 
tion must write his name and address 
clearly in the presence of the registrar. 
Much will depend upon the registration 
officers. It is expected that all the whites 
will be registered before 1904, and thus 
made safe for life, while very few ne- 
groes will pass; also that a large major- 
ity of the negroes will easily be excluded 
by the provisions in force after that date. 
The Connecticut Convention has rejected 
a clause providing for the merit system 
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in the State and municipal civil service, 
and by a vote of 110 to 3 has turned its 
back upon woman suffrage.—It is said 
that the President may place General 
Miles on the retired list a few weeks 
hence, or after the adjournment of Con- 
gress. Some think that influences 
related to the Miles controversy were 
manifested, last week, in the Senate 
committee’s adverse report upon the 
nomination of Capt. William Crozier to 
be Chief of Ordnance, with the rank of 
Brigadier General. The opponents of 
this nomination asserted that Captain 
Crozier was interested in ordnance pat- 
ents, and that the law did not permit the 
appointment to this office of any one 
holding rank below that of Lieutenant 
Colonel. There was also some objection 
because Captain Crozier was appointed 
over the heads of 27 of his seniors in the 
Ordnance Corps.—A report has reached 
the State Department that one of the 
monuments erected by Russia to mark 
the Alaskan boundary was recently re- 
moved by an official surveying expedition 
of the Canadian Government, commanded 
by Richard Frazier, civil engineer. The 
President has appointed two officers to 
make an investigation. The location of 
such monuments appears to have been 
unknown to our Government. It is said 
by Russian authorities that boundary 
monuments were erected. Some Amer- 
icans familiar with the subject think, 
however, that no such marks were ever 
made. They might be of great impor- 
tance in the pending controversy, and the 
destruction of one by Canadian officers 
would not tend to support Canada’s ar- 
gument. 
as 

Relations Cnator Hanna is making a 
with Cuba eat effort to procure the 

pardon or release of Estes G. 
Rathbone, the convicted Director of the 
Postal Service in Cuba. The President 
has declined to pardon this man, but he 
has provided for a review of the testi- 
mony upon which Rathbone was con- 
victed. It is asserted by the friends of 
Rathbone that Assistant Postmaster- 
General Bristow (who succeeded him) 
and General Wood conspired to obtain 
his conviction, because Bristow was a po- 
litical enemy of Perry S. Heath (who 
caused the appointment of both Neely 
and Rathbone), and also for the reason, 
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these friends say, that Rathbone was a 
candidate for General Wood’s place. 
The President is not disposed to listen 
with patience to attacks upon General 
Wood. Senator Hanna has ascertained 
that Congress cannot help Rathbone, be- 


cause Cuba is a foreign country. The 
man was his trusted agent at the time of 
his election by the Ohio Legislature, as 
the report of the Ohio Senate Commit- 
tee upon the bribery charges plainly 
shows. Mr. Hanna may appeal to Presi- 
dent Palma for a pardon, after May 
20th ; and some think that the three con- 
victed embezzlers will be set free soon af- 
ter that date, under a decree of general 
amnesty. The relations between the 
Senator and Mr. Roosevelt continue to be 
quite friendly, altho the President’s re- 
fusal to interfere for the release of Rath- 
bone has given rise to rumors that the 
Senator may decide to be a candidate 
against Mr. Roosevelt for the Presiden- 
tial nomination in 1904. The President 
could not directly set aside the judgment 
of a court in a foreign country, but a par- 
don could be granted by General Wood. 
—The fate of the Reciprocity bill can- 
not now be foreseen. The vote for it in 
the Ways and Means Committee was 12 
to 5, three Democrats voting in the af- 
firmative, and two Republicans (Mr. 
Tawney and Mr. Metcalf), in the nega- 
tive. Many amendments for tariff re- 
vision or an increase of the reduction of 
duty were rejected. Mr. Payne’s major- 
ity report says that the proposed reduc- 
tion of the duty will not affect the do- 
mestic producers of beet sugar. Some 
say that the beet sugar Republicans will 
be able, by joining forces with the Dem- 
ocrats, to force the adoption of amend- 
ments providing for a revision of certain 
parts of the present tariff law. In the 
Senate the bill will be vigorously opposed 
by Mr. Burrows and some other Repub- 
licans ; and a majority of the Democrats, 
it is now said, will vote against it. Mr. 
Burrows, in an interview with the Presi- 
dent, has proposed that all action be de- 
ferred until December, and that in the 
meantime a Commission of Inquiry be 
sent to Cuba. The most serious opposi- 
tion in the Senate appears to be that of 
several prominent Republicans who in- 
sist that any treaty of reciprocity shall be 
preceded by a general treaty embodying 
the restrictions of the Platt amendment. 
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If these Senators shall be successful, the 
negotiation of a treaty of reciprocity will 
be delayed for several months. At the 
beginning of the present week the pros- 
pect for a speedy reduction of the duty on 
Cuban sugar was not an encouraging one. 
—Mr. Carnegie has offered to Havana 
$250,000 for a public library, upon the 
usual conditions, and the offer has been 
accepted by the city Council. 


5 


Debate upon the Chi- 
nese Exclusion bill was 
begun last week in both 
the Senate and the House. The Senate 
bill, which is substantially in accord with 
the one prepared by the delegations from 
the Pacific Coast, is more severe in its 
provisions than the bill pending in the 
House, where a minority of the commit- 
tee made a report in favor of the former ; 
but it is expected that most of the amend- 
ments offered by the Pacific Coast Repre- 
sentatives will be accepted. In the Sen- 
ate Mr. Platt, of Connecticut, leading 
those opposing the bill in its present 
form, has offered a substitute which con- 
tinues the present law (which will soon 
expire) until December 7th, 1904, the 
date of the expiration of the existing 
treaty. Supporters of this substitute 
hold that the reported bill violates the 
treaty not only in providing for exclu- 
sion beyond the date when the treaty 
will expire, but also in prohibiting cer- 
tain acts which the treaty expressly per- 
mits. In the debate Mr. Gallinger re- 
ferred to Ex-Secretary John W. Foster’s 
recent article in THe INDEPENDENT, 
which pointed out such violations of the 
treaty agreement. Mr. Penrose at- 
tempted to break the force of Mr. Fos- 
ter’s statements by asserting that the 
latter is a “ representative of the Chinese 
Government.” Mr. Quay gave notice of 
an amendment providing that the law 
should not exclude “ Chinese Christians ” 
or Chinese who assisted in the defense 
or relief of the foreign legations at Pe- 
king, saying that he hoped thus to Chris- 
tianize the whole Chinese Empire. At 
the end of a long speech for the bill Mr. 
Mitchell, of Oregon, warned the Repub- 
licans that for the passage of a weak bill 
their party would be condemned on the 
Pacific Coast, perhaps with as much em- 
phasis as it had been in 1884. The Pa- 
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cific Mail Company has given notice that 
if the new law shall forbid the employ- 
ment of Chinese sailors on American 
ships, the company’s two ships now nearly 
completed at Newport News, and intend- 
ed for the Oriental trade, will be used 
in the coastwise trade between New Or- 
leans and the North—The House bill 
taxing at 10 cents a pound oleomargarine 
colored in imitation of butter has been 
passed in the Senate by a vote of 39 to 
31, six Republicans standing with the 
Democrats in the negative—The friends 
of the Senate Ship Subsidy bill do not 
expect to bring it to a vote in the House 
at this session, and they do not feel sure 
of getting it out of committee. Inter- 
views with several influential Republican 
members indicate that the bill would 
probably be defeated if the House should 
vote upon it now.—Correspondence be- 
tween the Governor of Louisiana and the 
State Department concerning the ship- 
ment of horses and mules to South 
Africa from a Louisiana port has been 
sent to Congress. Governor Heard as- 
serted that the British Government was 
actually maintaining a military post at 
Port Chalmette and was enlisting soldiers 
there. He inclosed, however, a report 
made to him by the sheriff of the parish 
in which Port Chalmette is situated, say- 
ing that there is no military post and 
that there have been no enlistments. 
With this are statements of other per- 
sons to the contrary. The Governor asks 
for the State Department’s views as to 
the powers and jurisdiction of the State 
in this case. Attorney-General Knox ad- 
vises that the facts be ascertained; and 
an investigation will be made, probably 
by Major-General Brooke.—The inquiry 
concerning the statements of Captain 
Christmas relating to the sale of the Dan- 
ish islands has yielded nothing in support 
of his charges or insinuations. There 
have been excited debates on the matter, 
however, in the Danish Senate, which 
may not approve the treaty. 
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It was said in New 
York at the time of 
the election of 
Mayor Low that an enforcement of the 
liquor law would give Tammany control 
of the city again at the end of his term. 
The new District Attorney and others 
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urged the State Legislature so to amend 
the lz.w that sales would be permitted at 
certain hours on Sunday; but no such 
amendment could be obtained. Until 
Sunday, the 3oth ult., no vigorous ef- 
fort to prevent violations of the law was 
made, but it does not appear that the 
Mayor and his Commissioner of Police 
really desired that violations of it should 
be overlooked. Arrests were made every 
Sunday, but the number of them was not 
large. The situation excited much com- 
ment, and the press began to criticise se- 
verely what seemed to be the inaction of 
Commissioner Partridge. On the 30th 
the rank and file of the police force be- 
gan to rebel against prevailing condi- 
tions. All the men of one platoon in 
Captain Foody’s precinct decided to en- 
force the law; and to act in unison, so 
that it would be impracticable for their 
immediate superiors to punish them by 
transferring them to remote places. It 
is believed to have been the custom for 
the captains to receive from violators of 
the laws the fees paid for protection. 
The patrolmen rebelled against the 
“ system,” the working of which required 
them to sign slips, on Sundays, stat- 
ing that there had been no violations of 
the excise law on their beats. The ex- 
ample of Foody’s men was followed by 
the patrolmen in some other precincts. 
The action of these insurgents was 
promptly commended by Mayor Low and 
Commissioner Partridge, who assured 
the men that they would not suffer for 
doing their duty. Some attempt was 
made to show that the revolt had been 
due to the united efforts of the Mayor, 
the Commissioner and the District At- 
torney, but it appears that the patrolmen 
acted upon their own suggestion. At the 
end of the week there was an under- 
standing throughout the police force that 
the law should be rigorously enforced on 
Sunday, the 6th inst. Therefore the sa- 
loon men, as a rule, kept their places 
closed. There was, however, an almost 
unprecedented number of arrests for vio- 
lation of the statute. Captain Foody is 
to be tried on a long list of charges, and 
other captains must defend themselves 
against similar complaints. Officers in 
the Detective Bureau are accused of pro- 
tecting professional thieves and sharing 
with them the profits of burglaries, upon 
the testimony of a newspaper reporter 
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who, with the knowledge of the District 
Attorney, pretended to be a thief,and now 
asserts that these officers fell into a trap 
which he set for them. Some progress 
appears to have been made in securing 
evidence concerning the mysterious 
death of James McAuliffe, who would 
have been an important witness against 
Wardman Glennon, Chief Devery’s con- 
fidential agent, and who is believed to 
have been murdered in one of the station 
houses and then carried to the place on 
the sidewalk where his body was found. 


J 


The New York Court of Ap- 
; Peals has handed down an in- 

teresting decision in a case 
arising out of a controversy between a 
steam fitters’ labor union and certain con- 
tractors concerning the employment of 
non-union men, or men belonging to an- 
other union or association which appears 
to have been regarded with disapproval 
by organized labor. An injunction was 
granted, to restrain the first union from 
striking or threatening to strike, the 
union having gone on strike in some 
cases, and threatened to do so in others, 
with the purpose of causing the dismissal 
of the members of the other organization. 
This action of the lower court is reversed 
by the Court of Appeals, but three of the 
seven justices dissent. The court says 
that workingmen have the right to or- 
ganize for the purpose of securing higher 
wages or other benefits. The important 
parts of the decision are as follows: 


Labor 
Decision 


“They have the right to strike, provided 
the object is not to gratify malice or inflict 
injury upon others, but to secure better terms 
of employment for themselves. A peaceful 
and orderly strike is not in violation of law. 
A body of men who have organized for pur- 
poses deemed beneficial to themselves have the 
right, when they feel it is detrimental to the in- 
terest of their organization, to refuse to work. 
Their reasons may seem inadequate to others, 
but if it seems to be in their interest as mem- 
bers of an organization to refuse longer to 
work, it is their legal right to do so. The de- 
fendants had the right to strike for any rea- 
son they deemed a just one, and had the right 
to notify their employer of their purpose to 
strike. I am-unable to see how it is possible 


to deny the right of the defendant organiza- 
tion and their members to refuse to work with 
non-members, when in the event of injury by 
the carelessness of such co-employees the bur- 
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den would have to be borne by the injured 
without compensation from the employer and 
with no financial responsibility on the part of 
those causing the injury. So long as work- 
men must assume all the risk of injury that 
may come to them through the carelessness of 
co-employees, they have the moral and legal 
right to say that they will not work with cer- 
tain men, and the employer must take their 
dictation or go without their services. The 
defendant association, as appears from the 
findings, wanted to put their men in the place 
of certain men at work who were non-mem- 
bers, working for smaller pay, and they set 
about doing it in a perfectly lawful manner. 
They determined that if it were necessary they 
would bear the burden and expense of a strike 
to accomplish that result, and in so determin- 
ing they were clearly within their rights. A 
labor organization is endowed with precisely 
the same legal right as is an individual to 
threaten to do that which it may lawfully do.” 


Justice Gaynor, of the New York Su- 
preme Court, has denied the application 
of a firm of bookbinders in Brooklyn for 
an injunction to restrain a bookbinders’ 
union from establishing « picket and pa- 
trolling the vicinity of the plaintiff’s fac- 
tory, where a strike was begun a few 
weeks ago. No violence had been done 
to person or property, he said, and the 
court should not interfere except in a 
case of necessity. ‘“ These plaintiffs,” 
he continued, “ seem to have brought on 
the trouble by ostentatiously and need- 
lessly posting in their factory a notice 
that they will not recognize the book- 
binders’ union. Wiser employers have 
learned that it is a convenient and useful 
thing to recognize lawful labor organiza- 
tions and to deal with them.” 


Js 
Cecil Rhodes’s The will of Cecil Rhodes, 
will which was executed in 


1899, and which is very 
long and explicit in statement, has caused 
no little surprise. As regards his own 
burial Mr. Rhodes leaves £4,000 yearly 
to maintain the spot in the Matoppo Hills 
where his body is to lie. According to 
his directions an aperture is to be cut in 
the solid rock and over the tomb a brass 
tablet placed bearing the words, “ Here 
lie the remains of Cecil Rhodes.” No one 
else is to be buried there who has not de- 
served well of his country. All his 
landed property in Rhodesia he leaves to 
trustees whom he directs to cultivate the 
land for the instruction of the people in 
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Rhodesia. Groote Schuur, his country 
place near Cape Town, is to be main- 
tained as a residence for the Prime Min- 
ister of the Federal Government of South 
Africa. His estate in England, Dalham 
Hall, goes to his eldest brother, Col. 
Francis William Rhodes, and his male 
heirs. He provides that the successor 
to the estate must havé been ten years in 
business or in a profession other than the 
army—this to prevent the encouragement 
of “loafing.” He also provides for his 
brother, Ernest Frederick Rhodes. The 
total of his fortune is estimated to be 
something near £5,000,000. The residue 
of the estate, after other provisions are 
made, goes to executors, whé are Lord 
Rosebery, Earl Grey, Lord Milner, Al- 
fred Beit, Dr. Jameson, L. L. Micell and 
B. A. Hawksley. At the death of any 
one of these executors his share of the 
money goes into a common fund which 
is to be the property of the last surviving 
legatee. But what has caused most com- 
ment in regard to the will is the provision 
for establishing scholarships at Oxford, 
which absorbs a considerable portion of 
the whole estate. To Oriel College, Ox- 
ford, he has left a special bequest of 
£100,000. Twomillions go for the founda- 
tion of scholarships tenable at Oxford 
for three years. The living with each 
scholarship will be about £300. Five of 
these scholarships are for German stu- 
dents, to be nominated by Emperor Wil- 
liam. Then there are two scholarships 
provided for each of the present States 
and Territories of the United States. The 
will provides, however, that the executors 
may at their discretion delay establishing 
the scholarships in any United States 
Territory until they think the Territory 
ready for them. The students shall not 
patronize any particular college, but dis- 
tribute themselves throughout the uni- 
versity. Moreover, another provision is 
that no. student shall be qualified or dis- 
qualified for appointment on account of 
race or religious opinion. A scheme for 
selecting the holders of these scholarships 
is drawn up by Mr. Rhodes himself, and 
contains the following provisions: 


“ First—His literary and scholastic attain- ~ 
ments. 

“ Second—His fondness for or success in 
manly outdoor sports, such as cricket, foot- 
ball, and the like. 

“ Third—His qualities of manhood, such as 
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- truth, courage, devotion to duty, sympathy for 
and protection of the weak, kindliness, unsel- 
fishness and fellowship. 

“ Fourth—His exhibition during schdol days 
of moral force of character and instincts to 
lead and take interest in his schoolmates, for 
these latter attributes will likely in after life 
guide him to esteem the performance of public 
duties as his highest aim. 

“ Marks for these four qualifications should 
be awarded somewhat in the following propor- 
tions: Four-tenths for the first, one-tenth for 
the second, three-tenths for the third and two- 
tenths for the fourth. 

“ Marks for the several qualifications should 
be awarded independently—that is to say, 
marks for the first qualification by examina- 
tion; for the second and third qualifications, 
respectively, by the ballot of fellow-students of 
the candidates, and for the fourth qualification 
by the headmasters of the schools, and the re- 
sult of the awards, that is to say the marks 
obtained by each candidate for each qualifica- 
tion, should be added together and the success- 
ful student be the one who received the great- 
est number of marks, giving him the highest 
all-round qualification.” 


His object is professedly to make empire 
builders and not mere students. He be- 
lieves that England, America and Ger- 
many united can control the destiny of 
the world, and that education is the chief 
factor in promoting such a unity. 


a 


There have been renewed hopes 
of some movement toward peace 
between England and the Boers. 
President Steyn has been in consultation 
with Mr. Schalk-Burger, and it was 
thought that they might induce Generals 
De Wet and Botha to accept terms of 
peace. Nothing, however, so far has re- 
sulted from these negotiations. Mean- 
while a victory of some importance has 
been won by the British troops. A tele- 
gram from Klerksdorp, dated April 6th, 
gives some details of the battle fought 
March 31st between the British and the 
Boer forces at Doornbalt Farm, near 
Harts River. The scene of action is only 
a few miles south of the spot where Gen- 
eral Methuen was recently defeated by 
General Delarey. The attack was made 
by a force of some 2,000 Boers when the 
British had left their luggage in charge 
of the Canadian contingent and were gal- 
loping across the open plain with the in- 
tention of capturing a Boer convoy which 
had been discovered at a distance of five 
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miles ahead. On being attacked the 
British cavalry retreated steadily, and af- 
ter dismounting opened a return fusillade 
on the Boers. They entrenched them- 
selves hastily while orders were sent to 
the Canadians to come to their assistance. 
The Boer attack was bold and deter- 
mined, but the honor of the battle fell 
to the Canadians, who repelled every at- 
tack on them, one party fighting until 
every man was killed or wounded, and 
until the last man of the party, altho mor- 
tally wounded, emptied two bandoliers of 
cartridges at the enemy and then broke 
his rifle. The Boers were at last obliged 
to retreat. The British lost three offi- 
cers and 24 men killed and 16 officers and 
13I men wounded, while the Boers had 
137 men killed or wounded. Mr. Cham- 
berlain, Colonial Secretary, sent a cable- 
gram to Mr. Minto, the Governor-Gen- 
eral of Canada, congratulating the Do- 
minion on the heroic conduct of the Ca- 
nadians in the action Mr. Brodrick has 
at last been forced to give out the details 
of the execution of Colonial officers in the 
Transvaal. One of the officers con- 
demned to penal labor for life has reached 
England, and spread abroad reports of 
the injustice done to him and his fellows. 
Thenewspapers have taken the matter up, 
and at last made it necessary for the War 
Office to justify itself by an explicit 
statement. According to Mr. Brodrick, 
certain Bushveldt Carabineers who were 
recruited in South Africa, but included 
other Colonials, were employed in July 
and August in the wildest part of the 
Transvaal, eighty miles northeast of 
Pietersburg. They took a number of 
prisoners; and grave irregularities of 
conduct in their treatment of the prison- 
ers came to the knowledge of the military 
authorities in October, whereupon Lord 
Kitchener investigated the matter thor- 
oughly. Asa result of this investigation 
five officers were tried by court martial in 
January, 1902, and were found guilty as 
principals or accessories in twelve mur- 
ders. Two of the officers were sentenced 
to death, and were executed ; another was 
sentenced to death but afterward had his 
sentence commuted to life imprisonment 
at penal servitude; another officer was 
found guilty of manslaughter and was 
cashiered, and the commander of the 
Carabineers, who became aware of the 
crimes after their committal, was found 
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guilty of culpable neglect and ordered 
home to Australia. The officers pleaded 
in extenuation of their act that a number 
of their corps had been ill treated by the 
Boers, but their plea was not sustained 
by the evidence. 


On Sunday, March 3oth, the 
last session was held of the old 
Chamber of Deputies, and im- 
mediately most of the members left Paris 
to canvass their respective constituencies. 
There are five parties in the field, and the 
final outcome of the campaign is as un- 
certain as it is important for the future 
of France. First of all there are the 
Ministerialists, at the head of whom 
stands M. Waldeck-Rousseau, who has 
piloted the Government through the 
Dreyfus case, the recent outbreak of 
Anglophobia, the friction between the 
military and civil authorities, and the 
various economico-social conflicts which 
exist in France more than anywhere else 
in Europe. The Ministerialists have in 
their favor this record of actual success 
in holding the Government longer than 
any previous Ministry; they are in pos- 
session of Government influence and 
through the various prefects and sub- 
prefects can do much to control the elec- 
tions. M. Waldeck-Rousseau himself re- 
mains in Paris to supervise the general 
campaign. With the Ministerialists are 
the Ministerial Socialists, under the lead- 
ership of M. Jaurés, who met recently 
at Tours and decided to support the 
present Government, but to withdraw 
their representative, M. Millerand, Min- 
ister of Commerce, from the Cabinet. On 
the other side stand the Revolutionary 
Socialists, who oppose the Ministry un- 
compromisingly and aim to set up a gov- 
ernment after the pattern of the old Com- 
mune. They call themselves the Reds, in 
distinction to the moderate Socialists, 
who are designated as the Yellows. The 
Republicans, under M. Méline, are also 
opposed to the Ministry. Recently the 
Republican Committee of Remirement 
sent an address to M. Méline, in which 
they stated that for 30 years he had 
never forgotten his obligations to the 
working classes and eulogized him for 
his protective tariff system, by which 
French workmen have been shielded from 
foreign invasion. The address declared 
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that it was the duty of all Republicans to 
support M. Méline in opposition to M. 
Flayelle, who in reality belongs to the 
Bonapartist party, “ which is responsibi: 
for the loss of Alsace-Lorraine and the 
mutilation of the Department of the 
Vosges.” The last party to be men- 
tioned is the Nationalists, composed of a 
great variety of men of various inten- 
tions, their only bond of union being 
their hostility to the present Government. 
Among the leaders of the party are men 
of letters, such as M. Jules Lemaitre and 
M. Coppée; Revolutionists, such as M. 
Rochefort; Monarchists, Imperialists, 
Clericals, the relics of the old Boulan- 
gists, Jew-baiters, and in general all the 
malcontents. President Loubet has set 
the election for April 27th. 


a 


The intended demonstration of 
students planned for April Ist 
came to nothing, and for the. present the 
revolutionary movement is at an end. 
The promptness and severity of the po- 
lice, the wholesale arrests and the send- 
ing of 95 Moscow rioters to Siberia, 
seem to have broken the spirit of the 
agitators temporarily. Meanwhile the 
Russian press maintains a profound 
silence in regard to Colonel Grimm, who 
was recently sentenced to death by a 
court-martial in Warsaw on the charge 
of treason. It is not even known cer- 
tainly whether the guilty officer has yet 
suffered the penalty, but, according to 
the Cracow correspondent of a Vienna 
paper, he is being interrogated day and 
night with the object of extracting from 
him all the information he possesses. 
One of the officers of the Central Gen- 
eral Staff, who have charge of the exami- 
nation, on being asked whether Colonel 
Grimm had already been shot, replied 
that there was no intention of shooting 
him. He would be hanged, but not until | 
after he had revealed all he knew. It 
is said to be the custom in France and 
elsewhere to suffer fictitious plans of 
fortifications and the like to fall into the 
possession of foreign agents through the 
hands of pretended traitors. The same 
custom apparently prevails in Russia, and 
Colonel Grimm at Warsaw was charged 
with the mission of giving such false 
documents to German agents under the 
pretense of betraying his country. Asa 
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matter of fact he did actually turn over 
genuine plans and designs, and his posi- 
tion on the General Staff permitted him 
to hold intercourse with the agents of 
foreign Powers without exciting sus- 
picion. The Cracow newspapers assert 
that he received from Germany a fixed 
annual payment of 12,000 marks for his 
services, besides a handsome sum for 
special communications. Owing to the 
lax state of affairs in the office of the 
Warsaw staff he had free access at all 
times, not only to the plans in his own 
section, but to those in other depart- 
ments. This negligence may lead to a 
disciplinary investigation which would 
affect the positions of the Governor- 
General and the Chief of the Staff in 
Warsaw. How seriously the Czar takes 
the whole affair may be gathered from 
his remark made recently to General 
Horschelmann, chief of the Central Gen- 
eral Staff in St. Petersburg: “ What is 
the use of all your fine plans to me, if 
your people have already betrayed them 
to foreign countries? ””—In Paris, it is 
said that secret service men are looking 
for a certain Russian General, now in 
Southern France under an assumed 
name, who is supposed to have com- 
municated to a foreign Power the report 
of an interview between his superior 
officer ahd the Chief of the Staff of the 
French Army, the subject of the inter- 
view being the combined action of 
France and Russia in the case of the 
outbreak of a European war. 
S 


Theological Discussion 
in Germany 


In the lively dis- 
cussions of the- 
ological problems 
that are agitating the Church of Ger- 
many with increasing violence there is 
going on an evident shifting of centers 
of interest and of theological schools. 
The critical Biblical problems that cir- 
cled around the name of Wellhausen no 
longer enjoy the same monopoly of pub- 
lic prominence as. during the past two 
decades, and new names of theological 
thinkers are beginning to attract atten- 
tion. Harnack’s “ Essence of Christian- 
ity” is a sign of the times and indicates 
the character of the problems before the 
Protestant world of Germany,—prob- 
lems that deal, not with the accidentals 
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and externals of Christianity, but with 
its essentials and fundamentals. The 
Berlin savant, who had remained silent 
when attacked on all sides by the “ lesser 
lights,” has now seen fit to answer the 
charges raised against him as voiced by 
Professor Cremer, the veteran conserva- 
tive theologian of that solidly positive 
theological faculty of Greifswald. 
Cremer had also published a series of 
lectures on the subject of the “ Essence 
of Christianity,” and this has resulted in 
a running debate in the shape of open 
letters between the two. One of the les- 
sons of this discussion is the fact that 
Harnack is decidedly more positive than 
his adversaries have been willing to ad- 
mit. Indeed, he has almost come to be 
recognized as an exponent of evangelical 
views within the liberal ranks, as he is 
the main opponent of the newly develop- 
ing school of extreme Ritschlians, who 
aim to convert the theological faculties 
of German universities into “ Faculties 
of Religion,” as has been already done in 
Holland. It is becoming more and more 
apparent that the Ritschlian school, as 
did its predecessor in liberal theology, 
the Hegelian, is being divided into two 
opposing classes, one with conservative 
and even reactionary tendencies, of 
which Kaftan and Harnack are probably 
the best representatives, and the other 
with decidedly radical tendencies, headed 
by Troeltsch, of Heidelberg. The latter 
branch has been particularly active dur- 
ing recent months in effecting a regular 
organization through a conference held 
in Mithlacker. Its representatives are 
very active both in the literary and the 
popular propaganda of its views. Pro- 
fessor Wrede, of Breslau, in a recent 
work on the “ Messianic Secret in the 
Gospel ” takes from Christ and his work 
virtually every element above the natu- 
ral, and Dr. Hillmann, of the University 
of Marburg, in a series of lectures in 
Braunsweig on the “ Beginnings of 
Christianity ” denied all that Evangelical 
Christianity considers fundamental to its 
faith. Such aggressive radicalism has, 
however, always led to opposite results 
in Germany ; for example, as the extreme 
Hegelianism of the Baur school led to 
a rupture of that class and to the new 
theology of Ritschl. 





The Confessions of a Boss 


[The career of the writer of this article had its beginning, its activities and its subsequent measure of quietude— 
which may endure or pass, as politics and opportunity dispose—in the most boss-ridden city of the most boss-ridden 
. State in the Union. From his admissions much may be deduced; from his reticences more may be inferred. In- 
vited to speak with the utmost candor, he has done so with all the ingenuousness that could be expected.—Eprror.] 


AM asked to write “ The confessions 
of a Boss.” By a man less practical 
and more sensitive than myself such 

an invitation would be resentfully de- 
clined. The wording of the subject is 
unfortunate. It assumes, without a scin- 
tilla of proof, that I am to make admis- 
sions of guilt; and that in my sphere of 
life 1 am atyrant. The first assumption 
may be pardoned; the last is ridiculous. 
The word “ boss” is used as a term of 
reproach only when applied to politics ; 
and I know of no word in the English 
language, in this connection, that is more 
misused and misapplied. .In these United 
States all men are born free and equal; 
but they do not remain equal very long. 

Each one, in the very nature of things, 

seeks his level. Some men are born with 


the power of leadership, and this power 


is bound to assert itself, whether it be in 
the Church, in society, in business, or in 
politics. There will always be superiors 
and subordinates; and the man with the 
greatest force of character and the largest 
amount of gray matter in his brain cells 
is bound to be the leader and the guide 
of the others. But the point I want to 
emphasize is that, compared with the 
Church boss, the society boss and the 
business boss, the political boss is the 
meekest and most considerate of men. 
Consider the conditions that surround 
you in your own circle of life and I feel 
confident you will agree with me. 

But everything depends upon the point 
of view. I am satisfied that the editor, 
who is so often theoretical and so seldom 
practical, had, in selecting a caption for 
his article, no willful intention of injur- 
ing my feelings or of holding me up to 
the scorn and ridicule of his public. So 
I accept the invitation in the spirit in 
which I conceive it to have been tendered, 
and partially lift the veil that conceals 
the mysteries of politics. Of course, 
even were I disposed to do so, it would 
be manifestly impossible to tell the whole 
story of my political career in the short 


limits of an ordinary magazine article. 
I will simply relate a few of the more 
striking episodes in my life. From them 
the remainder may be inferred. 

I want to say, in a general way, that 
the fair minded reader should not be de- 
ceived by the distorted and exaggerated 
stories of politics he may discover in the 
partisan and factional newspapers. They 
are misleading—and intended to be so. 
The man and the paper in power speaks 
respectfully of “The Organization.” 
The disappointed aspirant on the outside 
becomes blue in the face in denouncing 
what he calls “ The Machine.” The vic- 
torious politician proudly refers to his 
“Leader.” The army of the defeated 
join in one mighty howl against the 
“ Boss.” 

I made my entrance into politics as a 
reformer. I attended the common 
schools of my native city—which glories 
in being the most American of all the cit- 
ies in the Union—and was graduated 
from the Central High School—the Peo- 
ple’s College. My father destined me for 
commercial life; but my _ inclinations 
were in another direction. A strong de- 
sire to enter the Legislature took posses- 
sion of me. I went to the political lead- 
ers who controlled the district in which 
I lived, and stated my ambition. They 
treated me in a patronizing way, and ad- 
vised me “ to wait.” I called again, and 
told them that I was in dead earnest and 
could not wait ; and I was laughed at for 
my pains. It was here that my predomi- 
nant traits—courage and persistence— 
came into play. Don’t think I am vain 
in saying this. I am trying to let you 
see me as I see myself. 

I had $500. I used every penny of it 
in paying the legitimate expenses of my 
canvass. There were 30 delegates in the 
district, and it required a majority to 
nominate. The nomination was equiva- 
lent to an election. When the count was 
made, on the night of the primary elec- 
tion, it was found that my opponent— 
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the slated candidate—had 15 delegates 
and that I, too, had 15 delegates. 

Both sides were surprised. In the 
confidence of youth I had counted upon 
a majority. The veterans on the other 
side were amazed that a beardless boy 
should come out of the contest with a tie. 
There was consternation in their camp. 
{t was midnight. The nominating con- 
vention was to meet at ten o’clock in the 
morning. Ten hours in which to win 
the one wanting vote! A caucus of my 
champions was hastily called. Lo and 
behold, only fourteen of them responded! 
In less than an hour, one of my delegates 
had been stolen. But this was no time 
for crying over spilt milk. The fourteen 
were as true as steel. What was to be 
done? The answer was simple. Try to 
break into the ranks of the enemy. The 
whole strength of the opposition was con- 
centrated on the one weak-kneed delegate 
who had sold me out. They kept him 
in the upper room of a hotel adjoining 
the convention hall, locked in and guard- 
ed. No attention whatever was paid to 
the other fifteen delegates. 

The possibilities of the situation went 
through my brain like a flash of light- 
ning. I must fight fire with fire. Before 
daylight two of their delegates were clos- 
eted with me in my room. They said 
they admired my pluck and perseverance. 
They intimated that they would like to 
vote for me in the convention, but if they 
did so, they would be accused of having 
accepted “a stake.” 

“But,” pleaded I, “the accusation 
would be false.” 

“Yes,” responded one, speaking for 
both of them, “that would be the worst 
of it—to get the name without the game.”’ 

“What,” I said, speaking slowly, 
“would your friends believe you had re- 
ceived money for voting for me?” 

“Not less than $250 apiece,” was the 
quick reply. 

“‘ Meet me one hour before the conven- 
tion is called together,” I said. 

I ran around town like mad. I suc- 
ceeded in borrowing $500. I met the 
two patriots as arranged and, when the 
roll was called, I was declared the nomi- 
nee of the convention by a vote of 16 to 


14. 
Did I do right? 
I doubt it, very much, indeed. 
I did about what the average man 
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would have done under similar circum- 
stances. I wonder what the average 
business man would have done under the 
same conditions ? 

The episode, however, “ made” me, so 
far as political leadership was concerned. 
The head men in the party took me to 
their arms. I was told that the man who 
could make a majority out of a minority 
over night must be a man with a future. 
Their rosiest predictions have been ful- 
filled. 

I became a natural leader in the Legis- 
lature; and this brings me to another sig- 
nificant incident in my public career. 
One of the first things I did in the House 
of Representatives was to espouse the 
cause of the workingman. This was 
partly from motives of policy, but not 
wholly so. I had known poverty in my 
early life, and I had—and have—a real, 
honest sympathy for the poor. I know 
how the average workingman—that is, 
the man who works physically—is handi- 
capped. His own ignorance sometimes ; 
the demagogy of selfish leaders and 
walking delegates occasionally; the in- 
difference and corruption of legislators 
only too frequently ; and, alas! now and 
then, the prejudice and lack of integrity 
of the courts themselves. 

Well, one of the bills that received my 
hearty support was a measure protecting 
workingmen in their right to belong to 
labor organizations. It was bitterly 
fought by a railroad corporation which 
had blacklisted all of its employees known 
to be connected in any way with organ- 
ized labor. 

The lobbyist of this road approached 
me on the day the bill came up on final 
passage in the House, and said that all of 
his efforts against the measure would be 
fruitless unless he could get two more 
votes on his side. He asked me to fur- 
nish him with the votes—said that my 
own and that of a man I was known to 
control absolutely would turn defeat 
into victory for him. He offered me 
$10,000, spot casi, to do this. Did I af- 
fect virtuous indignation? Not at all. 
But I did refuse the bribe, and I helped 
to pass the bill. Moreover, I did not rest 
until I had induced the Governor to sign 
the measure; and it was thus fully 
enacted into law. I acted purely and en- 
tirely from conscientious motives; and, 
as was apparent, at great financial loss to 
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myself. The officers, directors and stock- 

holders of the corporation that employs 

the lobbyist who offered me the bribe 

stand high in the community ; and I have 
known one of them to deliver a public 
lecture denouncing the wiles and ways of 
politicians and the prevailing corruption 
in our public life. 

During all of this time I was prosper- 
ing in a worldly sense. I served my party, 
and my party served me. I became 
known as a man of my word, which 
means much in politics. I was let in on 
the ground floor on many good things. 
Looking back on it now, I can say with 
deliberation that my wealth was acquired 
in a legitimate manner. By means of 
friendly tips I bought stocks low and 
sold them when they were high. I might 
have had twice as much as I have, but [ 
was always liberal with those around me 
and scattered my money with a lavish 
hand. I saved enough to keep me com- 
fortably in my old days, and don’t regret 
the rest. During these years I was con- 
spicuous in the councils of the party, 
helped to select candidates, assisted in 
drafting the platforms and was never 
in the background when it came to elect- 
ing the nominees. But outside of my 
legislative positions, I never held office. 

When I was in my prime there oc- 
curred a great contest, affecting the fran- 
chise for one of the waterways of the 
State. Two railroad companies were 
after a certain bit of territory which was 
important to their development. It was 
a struggle between corporations. I nev- 
er could see that the public had much in 
it. Anyhow, I took sides. “I was not a 
member then; but that didn’t affect my 
usefulness in getting votes. Being an 
ex-member, I had the privilege of the 
floor, and it didn’t take many weeks to 
get all of the legislators lined up. Many 
of the members took my side because it 
was just what their constituents would 
approve. Others did it out of pure 
friendship for me. Others still, wanted 
to be “ staked.” I resisted the last ele- 
ment as much as possible, but not with 
entire success. Our side won. But, 
after the session, two of the granger 
members who voted with us paid off long 
standing mortgages against their farms. 
And they didn’t do it from the proceeds 
of the crops, either. I can’t bring my- 
self to believe that I did any wrong in 
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this matter. There was a purchasdable 
element in the Legislature—and it was a 
very small proportion of the Legislature. 
We simply went into the open market 
and purchased our share of that ele- 
ment. 

If I might digress for a moment here, 
I would like to remark that, in my hum- 
ble opinion, the corrupt minority in pub- 
lic life is about equally divided, whenever 
a division is possible; and that honest 
men generally get their dues. It was 
certainly so in this case, and I regard it 
as a typical instance. 

One more episode and I will conclude. 
Not many years ago a syndicate with 
millions of money behind it made a prop- 
osition to lease the city works which 
furnished the people with one of the 
prime necessaries of life. I will not say 
whether the proposition was to lease the 
water works, the gas works, or the elec- 
tric light works, because many of the 
men who took part in the deal are living 
to-day, respected members of the com- 
munity. I have no desire to criticise 
them or point them out, even by indirec- 
tion ; I give merely a few inside facts that 
may furnish food for thought in consid- 
ering the iniquities of a boss. I studied 
the matter over carefully and came to 
the conclusion that the measure was a 
steal, pure and simple. It was a case of 
handing over public property to a private 
corporation without giving the people 
anything like what they should have in 
return. I felt not only that the thing 
was wrong, but that it would bring dis- 
aster on the party. Other leaders dif- 
fered with me, to such an extent that 
there was a factional split in the party 
which has not been fully healed to this 
day. 

I am dogged, when you oppose me; 
and I fought that bill as bitterly as if 
there were millions in it for me, instead 
‘of nothing and the contempt of many of 
my former associates. When the round- 
up came, the advocates of the bill had 
IOI votes assured to them, while I con- 
trolled just 37 members. Was it the 
waning of my power? Partly. But, in- 
cidentally, it proved the superiority of 
cash over conscience. A week before the 
bill was placed on final passage, the pro- 
moter of the legislation came to me and 
offered me $25,000 in cold cash, if I 
would withdraw my opposition to the 
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bill. He said, truly, that they had the 
votes to put it through anyhow, but that 
they would cheerfully make me a present 
of that amount to have it pass with an 
appearance of unanimity and without 
leaving any scars behind. I refused. 
On my word of honor, I refused. That 
night I stood in the background, unob- 
served, in a great hall, where a meeting 
of citizens was being held to protest 
against the passage of the bill. The last 
and best speaker rose to hights of su- 
preme eloquence in depicting the iniquity 
of the bill. He said every Councilman 
that voted for it would be branded for- 
ever with this legend across his fore- 
head, “ Bribed by the rich to rob the 
oor.” 

I was thrilled by his words. A new 
and pleasant sensation coursed through 
my veins—the sense of having done right 
for right’s sake. The next morning I 
refused the $25,000 offer a second time. 

At last the day for the final vote ar- 
rived. My course was plain. I sent for 
my 37 followers and addressed them 
briefly. I said the bill would surely pass, 
and the only thing for them to decide 
was how they wished to stand individual- 
ly. I said I believed the legislation was 
wrong and that it would come up to 
plague the party and any member that 
voted for it. But I proposed to release 
every man from any pledge or promise 
he had made to me, and leave him free 
to act for his own interests. I added 
that it was only fair to say the other side 
was paying for all the votes it could get. 

What was the result? Why, fifteen 
of those men sold their votes for sums 
ranging all the way from $200 to $2,500 
each. The other twenty-two of them, 
knowing that the bill was sure to pass 
and that their protest would be of no 
avail, could not be bought, bribed or bul- 
lied into doing what they conceived to be 
a wrong act. 
two honest men to fifteen dishonest men. 
Generally speaking, I think the percent- 
age of honesty as against dishonesty in 
public life is even greater than this. 

What more can I say? Very little, 


except that the public mind is filled with 
illusions regarding the real personality 
of the individual called a “boss.” One 





There they stood—twenty- 
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illusion is that he is invariably a for- 
eigner. Iam American born, and so was 
my father before me. Another is that 
he is illiterate. He may not be a college 
graduate, but he generally has a fair edu- 
cation and a large stock of common sense. 
Another is that he is drunken and dis- 
sipated. I have not tasted liquor for 
twenty years. Not long ago I gave up 
the tise of tobacco. Another is that he 
is sordid and selfish. So far is this from 
being true that the successful leaders of 
men are generally those who deal most 
generously with the public and with 
their followers. Another is that he is 
a tyrannical person. This is the wildest 
illusion of all. One of the most power- 
ful political leaders in the United States 
has won the sobriquet of the “ Easy 
Boss,” because of the extreme latitude 
which he allows to those about him. The 
sober truth is that in this, as in all the 
activities of life, it is the survival of the 
fittest. 

Do not imagine for a moment that I 
am trying to picture the political boss as 
a model of all the virtues. I wouldn’t 
try anything so absurd. But he has 
some virtues and not all of the faults 
with which he is usually pictured’in the 
cartoons of a very much unmuzzled 
press. On the whole, he is as good as, 
and no better than, his fellow citizens. 
A stream can rise no higher than its 
source. The percentage of corruption 
in public positions and in ‘public leader- 
ship is about equal to the percentage of 
corruption among the people themselves. 
Take one hundred men from the ordi- 
nary business walks of life, and the same 
number from public and political posi- 
tions, and the average of integrity will 
vary very little indeed. 

I once told a friend the story of how 
I purchased the delegates to win my 
nomination for the Legislature, and he 
called me an unmitigated knave. 

Maybe I am! 

I once told another man the story of 
how my conscience prevented me from 
‘taking the $25,000 in the franchise deal, 
and he said I was seventeen kinds of a 
d fool. 

Perhaps I was! 

Who knows? 

















The Confederate an 


By Prof. Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. 


Y attention has been called by the 
editor of THE INDEPENDENT to 
a passage in Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams’s address to the Historical So- 
ciety of New York, relating to the case 
of the “ Alabama” and other Confed- 
erate cruisers. Everything which Mr. 
Charles Francis. Adams writes must com- 
mand respectful consideration. 

After the Trent affair, which left a 
train of angry feeling on both sides, the 
escape of the “ Alabama” formed the 
most dangerous crisis in the relations be- 
tween Great Britain and the Northern 
States during the War of the Secession. 
Two ironclads were being built for the 
Confederates in the same yard. A party 


was actively exerting itself in the Con-- 


federate interest. We felt that there was 
reason for distrusting Palmerston, who 
was thoroughly Tory at heart, and had 
hectored in his usual civis Romanus 
strain about the affair of the Trent. 

Among the other signs of its gravity 
and urgency, the crisis called to the plat- 
form for the first time in his life a speak- 
er who had no qualification for the part, 
and could not, like practiced orators, al- 
ways command perfectly measured and 
Strictly appropriate words. 

For the conduct of the builders of the 
“ Alabama,” who were perfectly aware 
of her destination, and were willing to 
run the commonwealth into the danger of 
a war for their private gain, no apology 
can be offered. Nor can any apology 
be offered for the party which abetted 
them. The outrage was criminal and ex- 
asperating in the highest degree. 

But, when all was known, I think it be- 
came clear that the British Government 
was guilty of nothing beyond negligence, 
the blame of which rested personally on 
the Foreign Minister. The officer of the 
Crown, before whom the papers had been 
laid, was stricken with a sudden illness. 
The Foreign Minister ought to have 
looked him up, but most unfortunately, 
and, as he afterward seemed to acknowl- 
edge, culpably, failed to do it. This was 
the utmost measure of the Government’s 
offense. The order for the arrest of the 





“ Alabama,” tho tardy, was actually 
on its way when she left port. Her 
builders were believed to have got warn- 
ing of it through official treachery. She 
sailed without a clearance, ostensibly on 
a trial trip, and took on board her arma- 
ment at the Azores. It was believed 
here that she was manned by seamen of 
the Naval Reserve, which would have im- 
plied the complicitly of the Government. 
It seems that there was in her crew a 
single seaman of the Reserve. The Gov- 
ernment had no control over the general 
engagements of those seamen. 

I lived a good deal with those who 
could not fail to be well informed, and 
my conviction is that the British Govern- 
ment resolved at the outset on a strict 
neutrality, and firmly adhered to that res- 
olution to the end, notwithstanding the 
intrigues of the Confederate envoys and 
the solicitations of the Emperor of the 
French. If Gladstone thought that the ~ 
North had better let the South go, look- 
ing forward by way of compensation to 
the entrance of Canada into the Union, it 
by no means followed that he voted in 
the Cabinet for a recognition of the Con- 
federacy or actual intervention of any 
kind. I feel pretty sure that he did not. 
If the British Government took the lead 
in a recognition of Confederate belliger- 
ency, it was only because, as the Govern- 
ment of a great maritime and commercial 
nation, it was the first to feel the neces- 
sity of the measure. Other Governments 
followed without hesitation. 

Had the British Government meant 
mischief it would only have had to close 
with the overtures of the French Em- 
peror and intervene in favor of the 
South with the united forces of the two 
great maritime Powers. When we con- 
sider the stand that the South unaided 
was able to make, the result of such an 
intervention could hardly have been 
doubtful. 

On the other hand, the British Govern- 
ment was bound by national policy, as 
well as by international equity, to hold 
the balance even between the two bellig- 
erents. It had to contemplate the pos- 
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sibility, which at one time amounted to 
a high probability,of Confederate success 
and the danger to which it might have 
exposed its own le by any betrayal of 
partiality for the North. 

It cannot be truly said that the British 
Government had any reason to desire the 
success of the Confederacy, or that a 
slave-owning nation would have been its 
natural friend and ally. It was deeply 
and irrevocably committed, not only to 
the condemnation of slavery, but to ef- 
fort for its extinction, which could 
scarcely have failed to entail a collision 
with a slave-owning State. Cotton 
would have been raised and sold whether 
the Union or Secession had won. 

It is very likely that the neutrality 
law of Great Britain, tho made at the 
time in good faith, was, as Mr. Adams 
says, inadequate and rusty. It is likely 
also that there was some honest hesita- 
tion as to what the law ought to be, and 
that a natural difficulty was felt in alter- 
ing it at once for the behoof of one of 
the two belligerents. These questions 
can hardly have been perfectly settled 
even on the American side, if a Depart- 
‘ ment of State at first approved the act of 
Captain Wilkes. 

We must plead for an equitable, per- 
haps for an indulgent, interpretation of 
the obligations of neutrals. When States, 
instead of settling their disputes by di- 
plomacy or arbitration, choose to ‘dis- 
turb the peace of the world, they ought 
to be content if their neighbors show 
good faith and reasonable diligence in 
the performance of neutral obligations. 
For five years the British nation had to 
endure immense losses from a war which 
cut off from its myriads of workmen 
their supply of raw material. The Gov- 
ernment at the same time had to under- 
go constant trouble and annoyance in 
maintaining its neutrality against persist- 
ent attempts at violation. The sole cause 
for which the American Government the 
other day declared war against Spain, so 
far as can be gathered from diplomatic 
correspondence, was the annoyance to 
which the American Government was 
subjected in maintaining its neutrality. 
Yet the Cuban Junta was allowed to 
carry on its operations pretty freely with- 
in American jurisdiction, and the Ameri- 
can diplomatist, Mr. Phelps, could com- 
plain that the United States marshals 
came too late to arrest the sailing of ex- 
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peditions fitted out in aid of the insur- 
gents. 

Mr. Adams’s address is pervaded by 
the assumption that the British nation, as 
a whole, was actuated by a malignant 
hostility to the North and to the North- 
ern cause. If it was so, why had not the 
political partisans of the Confederacy 
the power, as they certainly had the will, 
to move effectually in Parliament in fa- 
vor of the policy which they desired? 
That party showed its teeth more than 
once in the House of Commons; Mr. 
Roebuck declaimed with his usual vio- 
lence; but no serious move was ever 
made. I was in the thick of it, but I 
can truly say that I never felt grave ap- 
prehension of anything like a national 
adoption of the Southern cause. Mr. 
Adams says that the influential classes 
were on the side of the Secession. The 
bulk of the classes which had votes, not- 
withstanding the cotton famine, were not. 
On the whole, I venture to submit that 
the behavior of the British people, con- 
sidering what they had to endure, was 
praiseworthy, perhaps not less so than in 
like circumstances the behavior of the 
American people would have been. 

Classes will be classes. The British 
oligarchy, as Mr. Adams calls it, was no 
doubt in favor of the South, and its lan- 
guage and that of its organs was unques- 
tionably exasperating in the extreme. 
The American plutocracy on the occa- 
sion of this war in South Africa likewisé 
gives expression to its class feeling in 
favor of the attack made by its social al- 
lies in England on the independence of 
the South African Republics. Nor, dur- 
ing the War of the Secession, was the 
North without its Copperheads. 

In justice to the British people it must 
always be borne in mind that the Ameri- 
can Government had distinctly pro- 
claimed that the abolition of slavery was 
not the object of the war. But the aboli- 
tion of slavery was the one object for 
which the British people cared, or were 
bound to care. Apart from the question of 
slavery as an institution under the ban 
of humanity, the South, in the eyes of 
outsiders, was in the right. The har- 
monious or even peaceable union of two 
sets of States radically opposed to each 
other in the fundamental principle of 
their social organization had been shown 
by decisive experience to be hopeless; 
while the South could with justice com- 
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plain that the existence of their institu- 
tion, guaranteed by the Federal com- 
pact, was clearly threatened by Northern 
abolitionism and by the election of an 
anti-slavery President in the person of 
Lincoln. In the eyes of American 
Unionists the Confederacy was a rebel- 
lion ; in the eyes of outsiders it was an in- 
choate nation struggling to achieve its in- 
dependence. 

Examples of very violent and offensive 
language may no doubt be culled from 
combative organs of the day. Such 
things can have but little weight in the 
cause before the tribunal of history. 

I am far from pretending that Eng- 
land cannot be misled. All genuine Lib- 
erals think that she is being misled at 
present to her loss and shame by the cap- 
italist ring, the head of which has just 
been summoned by death as he was lay- 
ing his hand on his immense prize. But 
[ submit that the verdict of impartial 
judges can be safely challenged on the 
conduct of the British people as a whole 
in reference to the War of Secession. 
Since that time, it must be owned, a 
change has apparently taken place in 
British character and motive. Common 
morality, at least on international ques- 
tions, has, to some extent, been super- 
seded by a morality which consists in ob- 
serving the indications of “the stars in 
their courses,” in other words, in em- 
bracing all opportunities of forcible ag- 
grandizement. Nor is this tendency by 
any means confined to England. 

We were, it must be owned, very un- 
lucky in our Foreign Minister, who, by 
his habit of lecturing other Govern- 
ments, did mischief which his tardy tho 
frank apology could not repair. The 
Cabinet system, by which important of- 
fices must be found for all the leaders of 
the party, is apt to pitchfork men into 
places for which they have no qualifica- 
tions, and never did it show its weak- 
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ness more than when it made Lord Rus- 
sell Foreign Minister. We were emi- 
nently fortunate, on the other hand, in 
having as American Ambassador a mem- 
ber of a great political house who had 
every qualification for the performance 
of his trying part, and whose conduct and 
bearing were throughout a pillar of 
strength to us of Northern sympathy. 

A full indemnity, much more indeed 
than was rightly owing, was paid for the 
ravages of the “ Alabama” and her con- 
sorts. Whether the money was due or 
not, it was well spent in plucking out ° 
that thorn. No, surely, the accursed ves- 
sel may be left to rest in her ocean grave. 
A fresher and more practical question 
arising out of the War of the Secession 
is before us. Were we who so ardently 
supported the North in the hour of trial 
after all the dupes of destiny? If it had 
been foreseen that the result of the war 
would be only the substitution of he- 
lotage, lynch law and burning alive for 
slavery, Bright’s eloquence might have 
ceased to glow. 

Evil betide every one, who, by reviv- 
ing the bitterness of old quarrels, or in 
any way whatever, sows emnity or pre- 
vents the growth of friendship between 
the people of the United States and those 
of Great Britain! I do not say “ be- 
tween the two branches of the Anglo- 
Saxon race,” because the people of the 
United States are not a branch of any 
one race, but a community formed by 
the united enterprise of many races, and 
owe their duty not to a single blood or 
lineage, but to mankind. Evil betide the 
man who estranges Britain and America 
from each other! Still more accursed is 
he who would unite them in a partnership 
of iniquity for the purpose of unprin- 
cipled aggrandizement and thus draw 
upon them the righteous hatred, and, in 
the end, the combined hostility of all 
other nations. 

Toronto, CANADA, 


Survivors 
By George Benson Hewetson 


WHEN that last fiery bolt is hurled 
Which waits but Heaven’s august decree, 
To shiver inte dust the world 
And make a storm of flame the sea; 
When strikes the last sad human eye 
The tumult of the reeling sky: 





Unawed shall stand in that dread hour, 
When the red suns as ashes fall, 
Poised in the calm of Godlike power, 
One with the Great Supreme of All, 
Those souls who, guileless of retreat, 
Snatched the lit laurels from defeat. 
Iowa Ciry, Iowa, 
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Bible as Literature 


By Professor Richard Green Moulton, Ph.D. 


[The author of the following article is Professor of English Literature in the University of Chicago. He is the 
author of many books of literary criticism, of which two relate to the Bible as Literature, He is also the editor of the 
‘* Modern Readers’ Bible.” During Lent he delivered a notable course of lectures in this city on the Bibleas Literature 


before remarkably large audiences.—Epror. } 


GREAT deal has been spoken and 

A written, especially in late years, 

about the Bible as grand litera- 

ture. What, exactly, does this mean? 

We are all of us eager to claim for the 

Bible all that is good; and it may be 

doubted whether those who join in the 

eulogium of Scriptural literature have al- 

ways paused to consider the meaning of 
the terms they use. 

For example, there are many who ex- 
tol the Bible as literature, and yet, ap- 
parently, are thinking only of its beauty 
of language and style. This would seem 
to be the case especially with those who 
emphasize the literary beauty of King 
James’s version. Too much cannot be 
said of that version so far as its language 
is concerned ; its dignity of diction, force 
and felicity of expression; its rhythmic 
flow and wealth of imagery. But litera- 
ture, in a stricter sense, is in the old ver- 
sion conspicuous by its absence. The 
fault lay, not with the translators, but 
with the attitude of their age to Holy 
Scripture. All through the centuries of 
rabbinical and medieval doctors the 
highest truth was conceived as a series 
of isolated propositions; and the trans- 
lators labored to make each “verse” a 
thing of beauty. But the result is an*ac- 
cumulation of good sayings—literature 
cut into lengths—with the beauty not of 
a poem, but of a scrap book. If a sick 
man were to desire his nurse to read to 
him, and the nurse, picking up a Skake- 
speare, were to commence at the last 
scene of the fourth act of “The 
Tempest,” and were to read on to the 
second scene of the first act of “ Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,” the sick man 
would have a feast of language and 
style, but we should not call it a literary 
exercise. And this illustration is a fair 
sample of what may happen to a man 
without his knowing it, if he merely 
reads a chapter of the older versions. 

Others insist upon “ the Bible as litera- 
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ture ” in contradistinction to the theolog- 
ical uses of Scripture. Such persons are 
not necessarily opposed to the claim of 
the canonical books to be the foundation 
of authority in matters of faith. But 
(they contend) these books are the prod- 
uct of the Hebrew people, and each part 
of them must be examined in the light 
of the national evolution which they com- 
bine to reflect. What has traditionally 
been called a book of Moses may turn 
out to be a fiction ascribed to Moses by a 
later age; what on the surface appears 
continuous and complete may by analysis 
prove to be a dovetailing together of ma- 
terials different and of various degrees 
of authority; prophetic outpourings will 
be intelligible only in the light of the 
circumstances of the prophets, and there- 
fore the history must be correctly con- 
structed before the significance of the 
prophecies can be estimated. All this, su 
far as it is correct, represents a legitimate 
and inevitable line of inquiry; but such 
inquiry belongs to the department of 
Semitic history, not of Biblical literature. 
To be present at a discussion of experts 
as to the possibility or impossibility of 
reconciling the actions of Wolsey in 
Shakespeare’s “ Henry the Eighth ” with 
the factsof Spanish history as recast by the 
latest discovery of diplomatic documents, 
may be both interesting and edifying; 
but all will recognize it as a totally dif- 
ferent thing from the appreciation of the 
Shakespearean drama as interpreted on 
the stage. The higher criticism is the 
historical, not, the literary, study of 
Scripture. 

The Bible is appreciated as literature 
only when the different parts of it are 
read in their correct literary form and 
structure. If we ask ourselves what is 
meant by Greek or English or French 
or Latin literature, the answer will be in 
each case the same—a number of dramas, 
epics, lyrics, essays, histories, philosoph- 
ical or oratorical discussions, in Greek, 
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English, French or Latin languages. If, 
then, we are to claim the Bible as “ litera- 
ture,” it must be because the contents of 
Holy Scripture are made tip of dramas, 
epics, essays, histories, philosophical and 
oratorical discussions—of all these, or 
of most of them—or of special literary 
forms like these. And such is the fact, 
only it is hidden from most readers by 
the unliterary form in which our Bibles 
are printed. Even a casual observation 
will suggest that Job and the Song of 
Solomon are dramatic. But besides 
these large parts of the prophetic books 
involve dialog and underlying move- 
ment; choruses of old men and of 
revelers and of priests and of husband- 
men answer one another in Joel as in a 
modern oratorio. We have elsewhere 
dialogs between God and the prophet, 
or cries of the lost and the saved; we 
have changing scenes, and vision melting 
into vision like dissolving views.. Again, 
what seems on the surface uniform nar- 
rative from Genesis to Esther, proves 
upon examination to be two varying lit- 
erary forms, framework of mere history, 
set off by brilliantly told stories of 
patriarchs, judges, prophets, the history 
and the story making quite different de- 
mands on the literary attitude of the 
reader. In the older versions it is diffi- 
cult to recognize even the psalms as 
verse; in a Bible printed with a view to 
literary structure, not only psalms, but 
large parts of prophetic or wisdom books 
would appear in elaborate rhythmic 
forms, delighting the reader with play of 
stanza or strophe. Nor is it a question 
of pleasure only; literary form is a lead- 
ing factor in interpretation. The false 
appearance of uniformity given in popu- 
lar versions to Ecclesiastes has led to the 
idea that the book claims the authorship 
of King Solomon. When seen in its 
proper structure it is clear that only the 
first of the five essays has any association 
with Solomon, and further, that he is 
made, not the author, but the imaginary 
hero of the search for wisdom. Harmon- 
ists who are concerned only with histori- 
cal questions depreciate St. Matthew as 
the “least historic” of the gospels. 
When Scripture is read in its literary 
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divisions it is seen that Matthew is the 
least historic only because he is the most 
philosophic of the evangelists, his gospel 
being the application of wisdom litera- 
ture to the teachings of Jesus and to the 
evolution of the kingdom of heaven upon 
earth. 

We may go a step further. Not 
only is the Bible truly literature, but it is 
a literature. The significance of this may 
be made clear by a comparison. The 
Koran is literature, and is said to be 
sublime in style by those who can appre- 
ciate Arabic sublimity. No one would 
call the Koran a literature, for it con- 
sists only of a single literary type, the 
outpourings of a single author. But 
within the bounds of our Bible we have 
some sixty different books, the product 
of almost as many different writers, com- 
ing from many different ages, and ex- 
hibiting examples of almost all literary 
types. Some of the books are in 
Hebrew, some in Greek ; but the Hebrew 
books stand apart from the rest of 
Hebrew literature, the Greek books from 
the rest of Greek literature, and all from 
the vast accumulation of works in all 
languages which these canonical books 
have called forth. Thus, in a survey of 
the whole world’s civilization, the Bible 
stands as a literature in itself. And it 
differs from all other complete literatures 
in the fact that its completeness is a spir- 
itual unity. There is an underlying 
framework of history—the history of the 
people of Israel as presented by them- 
selves ; the history of the New Testament 
Church as presented by itself. Into this 
are fitted stories, songs, prophetic and 
oratorical discourses, philosophical say- 
ings, epistles, as modes of expression for 
the soul that animates the body of the 
history. Finally, the closing book of the 
New Testament has the function of em- 
phasizing the unity which has bound the 
whole: together; laying down that the 
testimony of Jesus is the spirit of 
prophecy, recalling the symbols that have 
been presented through the varying 
books in order to concentrate them in a 
new symbolic vision, summing up the 
whole of history as the kingdoms of the 
world becoming the Kingdom of Christ. 


Cuicaco. Iii, 


















The Irish National Movement 


By Justin McCarthy 


Former LEADER OF THE IRISH PARLIAMENTARY PARTY 


HE Irish national movement has 
once again advanced to a front 
place in the political life of the 

British Empire. Not for many years 
have the vast majority of the Irish peo- 
ple been so thoroughly united in the 
Home Rule cause, and so admirably rep- 
resented in the House of Commons as 
we see them at the present day. Not- 
withstanding, or. perhaps to a certain 
extent because of the excitement caused 
by the events in South Africa, the Irish 
question has assumed a position of im- 
portance such as it had never held since 
the death of Charles Stewart Parnell. 
After that event, and indeed after the 
division in the Irish Party which pre- 
ceded it, the cause of Home Rule ap- 
peared for a time to be in a languishing 
and discredited condition. The national 
representation of Ireland in Parliament 
was divided into two parties, one by far 
the larger in numbers and the other al- 
tho numerically very small yet strong in 
the intensity of its emotions, and what 
seemed to be its utterly irreconcilable at- 
titude. The country itself was divided 
in much the same way. The great ma- 
jority of the Irish Nationalists were 
Anti-Parnellites, as the phrase then went, 
while there was still an effective minor- 
ity of uncompromising Parnellites. I 
need not enter at any length into the his- 
tory of the melancholy and dishearten- 
ing interval of something like political 
inaction which followed. Most of the 
Irishmen engaged in the movement saw 
perfectly well even at the gloomiest mo- 
ment of that interval that the national 
cause itself was founded upon a rock of 
principle, and that no unhappy accidents 
could prevail against it. The heart, the 
faith and the intelligence of the Irish peo- 
ple at home and abroad are set on accom- 
plishing the national claim of Ireland to 
govern her own affairs by means of an 
Irish Parliament. The demand is that 
Ireland shall have such a domestic par- 
liament to deal with her own work as 
the Dominion of Canada has long en- 
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joyed, and as the Australian Common- 
wealth has lately obtained. Such a de- 
mand as this,so reasonable in principle, so 
well approved in living example and il- 
lustration, is too just to fail of ultimate 
success, and therefore at the darkest 
hour of depression we Irishmen, whether 
living in or out of Ireland, never felt the 
slightest doubt that success must come 
in the end. @ 

The sudden and complete revival of the 
United National movement is, however, 
mainly due in the first instance to the pa- 
triotic energy and fervor of one I[rish- 
man, William O’Brien. This man who 
had been imprisoned more than once in 
Ireland for delivering speeches against 
the existing government and against 
some acts of legislation which any Eng- 
lishman might have delivered in Eng- 
land and any American might have 
spoken in Washington, had won a repu- 
tation even in the hostile House of Com- 
mons for sincerity, for unselfish devotion 
to his cause and for thrilling eloquence. 
He had won the affection and the confi- 
dence of his own people to the fullest ex- 
tent. O’Brien became inspired with the 
idea of undertaking a sort of crusade 
throughout Ireland against disunion of 
whatever kind and of creating a new na- 
tional organization which should take 
the direction of the movement into its 
own hands. He devoted his energy and 
eloquence, such remains of health and 
strength as he had, and his personal 
means to carry on this new agitation. He 
founded the Irish National League, which 
has its representative and ruling bodies 
in every town and village of Ireland, and 
is now all-powerful in the choice of the 
men who are to maintain the cause of Ire- 
land in the British House of Commons. 
Under former conditions it might not un- 
fairly be said that the Irish Parliament- 
ary Party controlled the people of Ire- 
land. Now it may truly be said that 
the people of Ireland create and control 
the Irish representation in Parliament. 

The National League became a com- 
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plete success, and is now thoroughly es- 
tablished all over the country. O’Brien’s 
health, however, completely broke down 
under the strain and pressure of the great 
task he had undertaken, and his coun- 
try has for a long time had to dispense 
with his services in the House of Com- 
mons, in order that he might as far as 
possible recruit his physical energies by 
travel and by intervals of complete rest. 
The first condition on which the Na- 
tional League insisted was the abandon- 
ment of all the internal disputes which 
had led to the disunion of the parlia- 
mentary party, and the reconstitution of 
that party under one chosen leader. The 
leading men and indeed all the men of 
both sections of the party readily and 
gladly fell in with the proposition. Those 
who composed the majority of the party 
not only declared their readiness to ac- 
cept the terms, but even of their own ac- 
cord declared their willingness to elect a 
leader from that small section which had 
always proclaimed itself Parnellite. 
John Dillon was then the chosen leader 
of the majority, and by his sincerity, his 
self-sacrificing patriotism and his great 
political capacity he had won the full con- 
fidence of those who followed him, and in 
the ordinary course of events might have 
been elected and re-elected as leader 
through the whole course of his life. But 
with an abnegation of self which was 
thoroughly characteristic, John Dillon, 
who saw at once the great national ad- 
vantage which might come from giving 
the place of leader to one of the small 
Parnellite Party,insisted on resigning his 
place as leader, and firmly declared that 
under no conditions would he accept re- 
election to the office during the existing 
or the next coming Parliament. Then 
the reunited Irish Parliamentary Party 
agreed to elect as its leader John Red- 
mond, who had been one of the most de- 
voted of Parnell’s followers, who had 
stood by Parnell during the long days of 
debate at the meetings of the Irish Par- 
liamentary Party of that time in the fa- 
mous Committee Room Number Fifteen, 
had recognized Parnell as his only leader 
until Parnell’s death, and clung to the ti- 
tle of Parnellite after Parnell had been 
laid in the grave. John Redmond is a 
man still in the prime of life. He is pos- 
sessed of courage, coolness, devotion to 
the national cause, and a rare gift of 
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‘ready eloquence in Parliament and on the 


platform. Under these conditions a thor- 
oughly united Irish parliamentary party 
once more presented itself in the House 
of Commons; and when the general elec- 
tion came on in the winter of 1900 the 
unanimous voice of Irish nationalism in 
the Irish constituencies sent that reunited 
party back to Parliament strengthened in 
mere numbers and strengthened beyond 
estimate in the consciousness of national 


support. 
Redmond has proved thus far a bril- 
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liant and a capable leader, and he has re- 
ceived the most loyal and indefatigable 
support from men like John Dillon whom 
a short time before he might have re- 
garded as personal opponents. Since the 
general election the Irish party have be- 
come with every succeeding day a more 
and more powerful influence in the 
House of Commons. Owing to the late 
differences and disputes in the English 
Liberal Party, the Irish national cause 
has lost some of the support on which it 
might once have counted. Lord Rosebery 
has declared against Home Rule, and 
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some few of the English Liberals have 
obeyed his whistle and followed in his 


footsteps. This fact, however deplor- 
able it may seem to all true-hearted Eng- 
glish Liberals, has only tended to 
strengthen the position of the Irish 
party, for it helps still further to teach 
Irishmen that they must depend upon 
themselves alone. The grotesque mis- 
government of Ireland lately by the offi- 
cials of Dublin Castle has been of incal- 
culable advantage to John Redmond and 
his followers. Ireland has been put ab- 
solutely under the control of policemen, 
so far as the right of public meeting and 
public speech is concerned, and this at a 
time when the island is free from crime 
of any kind to a degree absolutely un- 
known in England. The manner in 
which public meetings are now sup- 
pressed and dispersed in Ireland at the 
mere command of a police official who un- 
dertakes to say before a meeting has be- 
gun that the speakers are certain to ut- 
ter unlawful sentiments and must there- 
fore not be allowed to speak, is some- 
thing only worthy of a place in one of W. 
S. Gilbert’s delightful comic fantasies. 
One is inclined to wonder whether in the 
Irish department: of the present adminis- 
tration there is no man with brains 
enough or with enough sense of humor 
to recognize the hopeless absurdity of 
such attempts to deal with the Irish na- 
tional movement. 

In the meantime all this tells immense- 
ly for the advantage of the Irish Parlia- 
mentary Party, united, disciplined and 
nationally supported as it now is. The 
Irish Party makes itself conspicuous in 
every great debate. It always stands by 
the cause of the working classes, the 
poor and the oppressed whenever such a 
cause is brought by any member of any 
party under the consideration of the 
House of Commons. Only the other day 
the Irish vote enabled the Labor Party in 
the House to obtain a victory over the 
Government on an important question 
concerning the hours of work imposed 
on one class of operatives in England. It 
is now beginning to be thoroughly un- 
derstood among the working population 
of Great Britain that the Irish National 
Party may always be counted upon to 
help in every Parliamentary effort made 
for the lightening of their labor and the 
improvement of the conditions under 
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which they have to toil. There is al- 
ways a large bodyof Irish National mem- 
bers in attendance during the sittings of 
the House ready to take advantage of any 
opportunity that may arise for the sup- 
port of their friends and the confusion of 
their enemies. The representatives of 
other political sections may often fall 
away from their attention to Parliament- 
ary duties, may be drawn off by affairs 
of business or the temptations of social 
enjoyment; but there is never an hour of 
Parliamentary sitting without the pres- 
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ence of a large number of the Irish Na- 
tional members ready to take part in any 
debate that may arise. John Redmond is 
splendidly supported in debate by many 
of his followers. There are no nobler, 
more ready and more impressive speakers 
in the House than such men as John Dil- 
lon, T. P. O’Connor, Edward Blake and 
othets whom I could name, men who 
could not but be recognized as a power 
and an influence in any Parliamentary 
assembly. The late general election has 
brought into the Irish Party several 
younger men, who, altho new to Parlia- 
mentary life, have already won for them- 
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selves honorable distinction in the de- 
bates of the House of Commons. 
I must not omit to add that the utter 


failure of the Government’s recent en-_ 


deavors to deal with the land question in 
Ireland has converted the Ulster consti- 
uencies into sincere and active oppo- 
nents of that system of administration 
which until thus lately they alone had 
been willing to support. The peaceful 
revolution which is accomplishing itself 
among the Ulster constituencies under 
the leadership of that remarkable man, 
Mr. T. W. Russell, is one of the most in- 
structive political events of the time. Mr. 
Russell is or was a Conservative, and a 
strong opponent of Home Rule. - He was 
a member of the present Tory adminis- 
tration, his place in which he resigned 
only a short time ago because Lord Salis- 
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bury and his colleagues could not be 
prevailed upon to deal boldly and justly 
with the Irish land question. Mr. Rus- 
sell is one of the readiest and most ef- 
fective debaters in the House of Com- 
mons; and it may be taken for granted 
that the moment he sees, as he soon must 
see, that a full settlement of the land 
question is not to be obtained without 
Home Rule, he will becume one of the 
most earnest and resolute of Home Rul- 
ers. Even the intense hostility which has 
been aroused against the Irish National 
members because of their open and 
avowed sympathy with the Boers in the 
South African War has a wholesome in- 
fluence on the minds of some calm and 
reasonable Englishmen. Such men are 
beginning to ask themselves, as that emi- 
nent Liberal, Lord Aberdeen, put it the 
other day, whether there must not have 
been deep injustice done toward Ireland 
in order to make representative Irishmen 
thus sympathetic with the enemies of 
England. I venture to predict that be- 
fore long there will be a healthful reac- 
tion of public opinion in Great Britain, 
and that statesmen will come to the front 
endowed with heart and intellect enough 
to see that there is but one way of mak- 
ing Ireland loyal to the British Crown, 
and that that is the way which has al- 
ready wrought such a change in the Ca- 
nadian populations—the concession of 
the right to national self-government. 

I need hardly perhaps tell my Ameri- 
can readers that I am but an observer of 
all that has been recently going on in 
our political life here, and that I no lon- 
ger take part in the active movement. I 
think, however, that I am in a position to 
observe with accuracy and to make my- 
self acquainted with the conditions and 
the prospects of the struggle. I indulge 


in the hope that the American public may 

feel some interest in the expression of my 

views on the subject at the present hour. 
Lonpvon, ENGLAND. 








Our Suicidal Chinese Policy 


By O. O. Howard 





Mayor-Gengrat Unirep States Army, RetireD 


AVING been called to visit as many 
as fifteen of the Eastern, Middle 
and Western States, and deliver 

addresses in many cities and villages, and 
having conversed with editors and corre- 
spondents of daily and weekly journals, 
since my return last November from the 
Pacific Coast, I feel prepared to say that 
the people in general are not hostile to a 
man because he was born in China. <A 
few do say, “ We do not want gangs of 
men, from other nations, hired abroad and 
brought here and worked by capitalists 
on railways and other public works.” 

On the other hand, the majority are as- 
tonished to find that the Geary law and 
its several amendments practically ex- 
clude all average merchants, all students, 
all professional men, all workers in the 
various trades, and all good women from 
coming. 

“We did not know all that. We can 
hardly believe that, under the regula- 
tions, decisions and interpretations of 
the Department of Emigration, the De- 
partment of Justice and the findings of 
the courts, the Chinese, innocent of any 
offense, are subjected to worse treatment 


than thieves, highwaymen and other - 


criminals! ” 

But this is indeed the case, and some 
wretched men of Anglo-Saxon birth and 
privilege, I hope they are few in num- 
ber, assert and maintain that this course 
of procedure is right, if the victim is only 
a Chinaman. The old doctrine which 
made a nation shake and tremble almost 
to its fall is again fiercely urged, to wit: 
“A Chinese inhabitant of the United 
States has no rights which any other 
American is bound to respect.” 

A Chinaman whom I have known for 
twenty-five years, who believes in the 
Messiah as I do, and who says that he 
does not object to the restrictions put 
upon “ gang laborers,” asked me in San 
Francisco, with trembling lips, some per- 
tinent questions: 

(1) Why are our good and chaste 
women prevented from landing? Why 
are they caught up, held in prison and de- 
ported? 

(2) Why are Chinamen seized by 
deputy marshals and other Government 
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agents and thrown into “ that old shed,” 
and treated for weeks and sometimes 
cata together with positive inhuman- 
ity? 

(3) Why are merchants prevented 
from landing, and forced to go to Eng- 
land and elsewhere to purchase their 
goods? 

(4) Why are students stopped and 
sent back—students sent here by Ameri- 
can and English principals and educa- 
tors who are resident in China—students 
who are coming expressly to learn the 
English language and our civilized cus- 
toms ? 

I had no proper answer. My mouth 
was shut; but I thought there was some 
terrible mistake, till I reviewed the acts 
of Congress, the amendments to those 
acts and the regulations under those acts, 
and looked into the cases that have arisen 
and been acted on by ardent agents. 

The victims have been shamefully 
treated. Men, in large numbers, who 
have broken no law, committed no of- 
fense, have been seized and imprisoned 
again and again as in Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Denver, Col. 

They have been put in jail on suspicion 
that they had no proper legal certificate— 
an extreme and awful war measure be- 
ing applied—they have been obliged to 
prove themselves innocent of being in 
America contrary to the statute laws of 
the United States. 

Surely our people are utterly deceived 
concerning this matter! President and 
Congress may want “gang laborers” 
(coolies) kept out for the sake of favor- 
ing other good and industrious working- 
men, so as to give the latter more work 
and keep up their wages, but surely all 
the others, as merchants, professional 
men, students, shopkeepers, tradesmen, 
mechanics and a thousand other men and 
women, are not thereby to be excluded or 
deported. Congress did not mean to do 
that? 

Let us, then, open our eyes to the facts 
and do right. 

Comparatively few Chinese ever drink 
strong liquors. In nine years’ experi- 
ence on the Pacific Coast among them I 
have not seen one Chinaman drunk. Of 
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course, opium dens breed evil, and only 
evil; so do all dives in San Francisco, Chi- 
cago or New York. Whenever our own 
people of European and African origin 
are ready to suppress dens of vice, pools 
of iniquity and criminal resorts, they 
will be suppressed. Familiarity with 
the monsters, even in this free country, 
makes them grow day by day and week 
by week less hideous. 

I do never argue against the suppres- 
sion of vice, but the best way is to edu- 
cate the hands, the heads and the hearts 
of the children. Aree 

We have about 5,000 Christian Chinese 
in America, who practice daily the golden 
rule. Many of their children speak our 
language and are taught in our schools. 
Our good men and women, beautiful in 
character and life, are teaching young 
Chinamen and leading them up from 
some of the good precepts of Confucius 
to the better precepts of Moses and our 
Lord. 

What then shall we call men and wom- 
en who never come up to that teaching 
of Confucius, which says: “Do to no 
other person v-hat you would not have 
him do to you?” 

God forbid that we should kill Chi- 
nese, or persecute them, or imprison 
them when without fault, or put up the 
bars against their coming and going, or 
deport them. 

Of course, protection against swarms 
of foreigners may eventually be a neces- 
sity. Thus it will apply to Russians, 
Italians, Turks, Armenians, Scandina- 
vians and Japanese alike. No statesmen 
worthy of the name will argue, plan or 
practice a plain injustice toward any in- 
dividual nation. 

In California a man has 10,000 acres 
(many have more). He cultivates but 
500 acres. He needs the laborers. 
Those who drive out Chinamen do not 
even try to take the places made vacant 
by their going off. There is no real dan- 
ger that Americans and Europeans will 
overrun China and displace the inhabit- 
ants, tho Americans and Europeans are 
migratory. The Chinese are taught by 
their sages whom they reverence to stay 
by the house and the village near the 
place of birth. This is the habit of a peo- 
ple. They,if they sometimes wander, as a 
rule like to return. So that we never need 
have fears, as our Roman and Greek an- 
cestors had of the Northern Barbarians, 


that they, either Chinese, Japanese or in-\ 
habitants of India, will “flood” our | 
country. Every such danger, however, 
if it should ever appear, can be forestalled | 
by just and impartial and friendly legis- 
lation. 

Politically, it is wisest to do right. 
Multitudes of voters will leave a party 
that openly advocates hypocritical and in- 
trinsically unjust laws. 

Every commercial interest in this coun- 
try cries out for friendly legislation and 
action toward China. 

We have made a splendid beginning 
during the late war, and set a grand les- 
son of forbearance to the nations of the 
earth. Certainly it will be supreme folly 
now to turn every Chinaman in America 
against us by unfriendly acts of Con- 
gress continued, or re-enacted, and un- 
American processes pursued which bring 
a blush to the cheek of every thoughtful 
and well meaning citizen. 

Officers and soldiers found Chinamen 
good and true and helpful in the Philip- 
pines, when treachery and secret hatred 
changed our allies into enemies. Shall 
we now, as a strenuous old slave said in 
1865, turn against our all-time friends 
to please our all-time foes? Of course, 
it is plainly suicidal to deport the Chi- 
nese from those islands of the Orient. 
Punish crime and wrongdoing; but 
never, never crush the true, the indus- 
trious, the honest, the faithful and ca- 
pable among God’s children. 

It is a common sentiment that the Chi- 
nese merchant is honest—“ his word is as 
good as his bond.” Of course, there are 
exceptions, but they are few indeed. In 
the execution of our rigid rules and laws 
of exclusion we have of late offended the 
merchant class. The numerous guilds 
of merchants in China hear of these cruel 
cases. Thirty or forty try to land on the 
Pacific Coast. They are prevented, and 
sent away. The news goes from guild 
to guild, so that Chinese merchants turn 
to Europe for purchasing their goods. 

Why should we thus work against our 
own interest? The only answer given 
me is: “ Oh, Chinamen don’t care. They 
will trade with us regardless of our treat- 
ment of them.” I know those le 
better than that. Never have my family 
and friends found men more responsive 
to kindness than the Chinese, with whom 
for years we were directly and indirectly 
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associated.. Of course, if we are un- 
friendly, we will beget fear and distrust 
among them. If we behave with injus- 
tice, boycotting and persecuting Chi- 
nese because they are Chinese, as we sow 
we must reap. We enslaved the African 
—we had to free him by blood and treas- 
ure. If we murder and drive the Mon- 
golians beyond our shores, we cannot 
complain if our own youth, men and 
women, are excluded by them. 

In very fact the Chinese are not, in the 
ensemble of doing, so thoroughly selfish 
and heathen as their persecutors are 
among us. 

Right here, in this enlightened city of 
New York, the boycotting of Christian 
Chinamen is grievous. Workmen of 
any race are called for in a steam laun- 
dry. A Christian teacher takes there a 
Chinaman of rare ability. He is mal- 
treated and driven out of the laundry by 
employees the first day of his trial. All 
others are received in this mill or factory 
or work shop, “ but we draw the line at 
the Chinese! ” 
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This boycotting is the’ fruit of pure sel- 
fishness on the part of our shortsighted 
voting men, who constrain their repre- 
sentatives to make unjust and hostile 
laws. 

But can we not see with Abraham Lin- 
coln that men must be just to others if 
they would expect justice from others? 

I have great confidence in our people 
asa whole. In his heart the good citizen 
believes in justice. He will not tear down 
his neighbor’s house. He can but be- 
lieve in good will and fair treatment to a 
man, because he is a man. 

This being so, let us hope for consid- 
erate action, altogether friendly to the 
Chinese now here, and wisely friendly te 
the great Eastern nation that has become 
a neighbor a little weak just now, but by 
and by to be a tremendous factor in th2 
work and products of the race. 

At this critical period may we so act 
that we shall not have countless millions 
of enemies, but hundreds of millions of 
real friends. 

New Yor« Crry. 


An Experience as Excise Commissioner 
By Norman Fox, D.D. 


Mayor or Morristown, New Jersey 


T is not an unheard of thing for a 
clergyman to hold civil office, to be 
sent to the Legislature, or even 

elected Governor, but I am the first, so 
far as I know, to sit on a Board of Ex- 
cise Commissioners. 

My appointment came about, however, 
in a perfectly natural manner. There 
had been complaint regarding the grant- 
ing of licenses in the town, in which com- 
plaint, as was not improper for a clergy- 
man, I had joined. An unexpected re- 
sult was that on the next vacancy in the 
Excise Board Judge Vreeland appointed 
me to the position. To my objections he 
answered that as I had found fault with 
the manner in which things were done it 
was unreasonable in me to decline a po- 
sition in which I could have things my 
own way. The office sought the man 
and he could not well escape. 

In accepting the appointment I recog- 
nized that I was to vote for a certain 
number of licenses. If no one was to be 
allowed to sell or if every one was to be 


allowed to sell, it would have been suffi- 
cient to post up a notice to that effect. 
The very existence of the Board implied 
that a distinction was to be made between 
applicants, that the liberty of sale which 
was to be refused to some was to be 
granted to others. 

Nor did I see that my disapproval of 
the liquor business forbade my voting to 
allow a man to carry it on. Prohibition- 
ists who condemn the use of alcohol in 
medical practice and of fermented wine 
in the church supper will enact a law 
which permits sales for such purposes. 
We may denounce the use of tobacco, 
and be able to show that numbers of men 
are plainly killing themselves by exces- 
sive use of the weed, but nevertheless 
consent to its sale. A thing we disap- 
prove we still may tolerate. 

The stoutest Prohibitionist could serve 
on an Excise Board without any incon- 
sistency. Be it observed that a license 
law does not “ legalize” the sale of liq- 
uor; it accords to the dealer no stand- 
















ing which he did not have before any 
such law was passed. All that a license 
law does is to delegalize sales, to say 
that the liberty of traffic which has here- 
tofore been universal shall henceforth ex- 
ist only in special cases. And in these 
excepted instances the law grants no new 
privileges; it simply consents to leave 
things as they were, simply forbears to 
interfere with an existing privilege. 

The appointment created some discus- 
sion in our own town papers, but while 
my acceptance of it was criticised by 
some it was approved in an article from 
the pen of the president of the local 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 

My associates on the Board were two 
business men of high standing, and we 
worked in perfect harmony. In some in- 
stances we refused to renew licenses as 
they expired, but generally we thought it 
better to allow dealers to continue if they 
would keep within the law. Our policy 
was to refuse permission not for all sales 
of liquor, but only for such as involved 
drunkenness, disorder and public annoy- 
ance. 

At the end of two years in an address 
as Chairman of the Board I could state 
that in our town of twelve thousand in- 
habitants there were outstanding only five 
hotel and seven saloon licenses with seven 
grocers’ permits to sell by the quart and 
upward not to be drunk on the premises. 
What this means can be understood only 
by comparisons founded on the reports of 
the United States Revenue Department. 
Every man engaged in the sale of liquor 
has to pay a tax to the general Govern- 
ment, and thus we know something about 
sales in Prohibition towns. In Augusta, 
Maine, a city not so large as ours, there 
were recently fifty drinking places pay- 
ing the United States tax. The condition 
seems to be the same throughout that 
State, even in the small villages. Sheriff 
Pearson says that when he came into of- 
fice he found in Portland 277 United 
States liquor licenses—this in the city of 
Neal Dow after fifty years of Prohibition 
—and tho he has fought the thing ener- 
getically I venture to say that to-day in 
that city there are three times as many 
liquor shops in proportion to the popula- 
tion as we have in Morristown. In 1892 
the average number of liquor sellers pay- 
ing United States tax was to the thou- 
sand of population—in the country at 
large, three and fifty-nine hundredths ; in 
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the five Prohibition States by them- 
selves, two and twenty-eight hundredths, 
while in Morristown we have of retail 
dealers only one to the thousand of pop- 
ulation. I do not hesitate to declare that 
there is not in the whole country a Pro- 
hibition town as large as ours that does 
not have double the number of liquor 
shops that we have. In other words, un- 
der our Excise Board the sale of liquor 
in our city is not more than half what it 
would be were we a no-license town. Pro- 
hibition is one thing and suppression is 
quite another. 

But while the traffic was restrained as 
never before, my relations with the liquor 
dealers were perfectly friendly. When 
a man’s license was about to come up for 
renewal I would go to him, and say: Are 
you willing to meet me half way? If I 
will vote to extend your license will you 
promise me by all that is sacred that 
you will keep your place in so orderly a 
manner that no one will have reason to 
blame me for voting to allow you to 
sell? Of course he would promise, for 
he knew he could not otherwise get his 
license, and the promise would be fairly 
well kept. When I heard that a man was 
overstepping the regulations I did not al- 
ways bring the matter before the Board, 
but simply went to him and told him as a 
friend that he was a tremendous fool to 
tempt us to take off his head, and the ad- 
monition was generally effective. When 
you have a rope around a man’s neck he 
will listen meekly to your advice. 

Tho the dealers were much troubled 
when my appointment was first an- 
nounced they soon conceded that I was 
what they called “a square man,” for 
they saw that I did not seek to interfere 
with what they deemed their legitimate 
business, that if a man was fairly enti- 
tled to a license he required no “ pull” 
to obtain it, and that I asked only what 
they all felt to be reasonable—namely, 
that they should not sell to boys nor to 
drunkards, nor in forbidden hours. It 
was noteworthy that when we revoked a 
man’s license he had no sympathy from 
the other dealers, but all admitted that 
he deserved what he got. I was surprised 
to find how easily the whole thing could 
be managed. 

The success of our Board in dealing 
with what is generally considered a very 
perplexing municipal problem led to my 
nomination as Mayor, and tho the other 
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nominee was a gentleman of the very 
highest character, I was elected by a 
well nigh unprecedented majority. It is 
generally thought that to compel a poli- 
tician to do anything regarding temper- 
ance is to put him “in a hole,” that he 
will certainly offend the temperance men 
on the one hand or the liquor men on the 
other. But the day after the election a 
curb stone philosopher remarked of me, 
“They say he isn’t a practical politician, 
but he carried all the churches and all the 
saloons.” 

It seems to me that between the tem- 
perance men and the liquor men there can 
be found a modus vivendi, as follows: 
Let liberty be given for the sale of liquor 
so long as such sale involves no breach 
of the public peace, but let sales to mi- 
nors or drunkards and all disorder in 
drinking places be rigorously suppressed. 
The liquor dealers cannot object to the 
prohibition of sales which involve drunk- 
enness and public annoyance, while the 
temperance men cannot demand the pro- 
hibition of sales which do not involve dis- 
order any more than they can seek to 
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suppress sales of tobacco or sales of wine 
for medical and sacramental use. 

For the proper control of the liquor 
traffic in a town, let there be a Board of 
Excise Commissioners nade up of the 
right sort of men, and let them have full 
authority to grant or refuse licenses. Be- 
fore giving a man permission to sell, let 
them demand of him proper assurances 
that he will not sell to minors nor to 
drunkards nor in forbidden hours, and 
that he will not allow in his place any 
gambling or other disorder, nor allow it 
to be any more of a nuisance to the neigh- 
bors than a cigar store or a newspaper 
stand. If he fails to keep up to this 
standard let them revoke his license. 
When there has been suppressed all sale 
of liquor which involves gross disorder 
and breach of the public peace all is done 
which the civil power can do. The doing 
away with that use and sale of liquor 
which does not involve public disturbance 
must be left to the influence of the pulpit, 
the press, the schools and the other moral 
forces of the community. 

Morristown, N. J. 


By Howard Allen Bridgman 


GENERATION ago debating so- 
cieties about once in so often 
threshed over the question of the 

relative advantages of city and of coun- 

try life. There were then two distinct 
human types—the city man and the coun- 
try man. To them has been added in 
comparatively recent years a third—the 
suburbanite. He emerges into view not 
only at great world centers like London 
and New York, but in a hundred lesser 
cities in Europe and America. He dif- 
fers from both the city man and the coun- 
try man, for he is the product of new 
conditions, and upon him a complex set 
of influences are operating. Ambitious 
disputants in the lyceums of to-day must 
extend the scope of their vision and 
reckon with this latter-day creation. 


Range him alongside of his urban and 
rural brethren and let us see what man- 
ner of man he is. 


What causes have 
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produced him? How does he differ from 
other men, and is he good for anything? 

The suburbanite is a recent growth, be- 
cause cheap and rapid transportation is a 
modern affair. In other days the choice 
of residence lay between the purely coun- 
try and the purely city environment. 
The Roman noble could have his home 
either within the city walls or out at 
Tivoli, but he would hardly think of in- 
cluding the two localities in his daily 
itinerary. Fancy Maecenas hurrying to 
catch the eight-six train for the Forum 
Romanus. The Londoner of twenty- 
five years ago made his home hard by the 
Strand or the British Museum. Now he 
is just as likely to live in Finchley or at 
Hampstead Heath as within walking dis- 
tance of St. Paul’s. The literary men of 
the school that has nearly passed off the 
stage selected either the heart of the city 
or the country, pure and simple, as their 
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dwelling place. Charles Lamb, for in- 
stance, clung with passionate ardor to the 
brick walls and the narrow streets of the 
world’s metropolis. Tennyson, on the 
other hand, immured himself in leafy 
bowers, into which floated bird songs and 
the murmur of the distant sea. But to- 
day many of London’s foremost literary 
workers are suburbanites, living close 
enough to the center of things to feel 
often the pulse of human life, and far 
enough away to escape in some measure 
its fever and stress. 

The cities, it is true, are still the goal 
of the average American heart, and the 
question of suburban versus urban resi- 
dence has, we confess, its pros and cons. 
As the city man walks briskly to his office 
in the morning or strolls leisurely up- 
town in the afternoon; as he saunters 
over to his club after dinner, or drops into 
the theater, he may be pardoned for being 
proudly conscious of the fact that his 
daily course is not hedged about with 
threatening time-tables ; that he has easy 
access to the best that the rich, resource- 
ful city offers in the way of music, and 
theaters, and lectures, and preaching, and 
libraries ; that night and day converging 
streams, that take their rise all over the 
world, are depositing their ample cargoes 
at his very door. He is a dull fellow in- 
deed if his soul is not stirred by the 
mighty beat of the city heart ; by its won- 
derfully variegated human life; by the 
tremendous forces for good and ill that 
in the cities, as nowhere else in the world, 
maintain perpetual battle. 

To be a good city man, to be a Seth 
Low or a Bishop Potter in New York, a 
Samuel B. Capen or an Edwin D. Mead 
in Boston, or a Philip Garrett or a Robert 
Welsh in Philadelphia, or a Charles J. 
Bonaparate in Baltimore, to love the city 
of one’s birth or of one’s adoption, or to 
hold in reverence its heroes, to conserve 
its best traditions, to be ever striving to 
make it a more beautiful and a more holy 
city—that is an ambition which any man, 
young or old, may well cherish as he 
would his own honor. 

But, on the other hand, Mr. Suburban- 
ite arises and puts in his claim to be 
heard. “It’s all well enough for bach- 
elors and elderly couples and people who 
like crowds, to reside in town, but if you 
want to bring up a family, to prolong 
your days, to cultivate the neighborly 


feeling, to get acquainted with the stars 
and the birds and the flowers, leave your 
city block and become like me. It may 
be a little more difficult for us to attend 
the opera, but the robin in my elm tree 
struck a higher note and a sweeter one 
yesterday than any prima donna ever 
reached.” 

Such a burst of enthiiginetin it is true, 
may signify that the suburbanite is still 
under the glamour of first impressions, 
and that his ardor will cool after he has 
had some experience with late trains and 
learned how inconvenient it is not to have 
a drug store just around the corner. But, 
after all, he is a rare man who once, hav- 
ing migrated to the suburbs, ever takes 
up permanently his residence in the city 
again. 

For the wholesomeness of suburban 
life grows upon one. Weare sure to get 
in America, through the rise of numer- 
ous little colonies of people who plant 
themselves five, ten or fifteen miles from 
town, a renaissance of the old, beautiful 
neighborhood life that characterized this 
nation before the rush to the cities began. 
The piazza of the next house looks in- 
viting, and the temptation is to loiter 
there a few moments for a friendly chat. 
The women of the colony get to know 
each other, not through the conventions 
of society, but because their children are 
studying and playing together, and be- 
cause they utilize the same opportunities 
for sport or for nature-study. The 
men, too, become more gregarious, and 
the club life when once established often 
becomes something more than a synonym 
for lounging, smoking and swapping gos- 
sip. There is a Villagers’ Club in one of 
Boston’s best known suburbs, composed 
of prominent business and professional 
men of the city, that for years has main- 
tained high intellectual standards, and in 
its fortnightly meetings through the win- 
ter has given serious attention to large 
subjects in the realm of politics, literature 
and religion. 

The opportunity, too, to develop a 
sound and worthy corporate life is more 
and more appealing to earnest suburban- 
ites. Not much help can yet be had from 
those who look upon their suburban 
homes simply as places to spend their 
nights and Sundays, but the men whose 
eyes are being opened to the vision of a 
better social order—and there is an in- 
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creasing number of such—turn with hope 
to the virgin soil of the suburbs. It wiil 
take a generation or two of hard fighting 
to cleanse the big cities of their foulness, 
but in the suburbs a little patient, wise 
effort will soon tell upon the common life. 
The problem of obtaining safe sanitarv 
conditions, good highways and first-class 
schools is simplified, because the area of 
treatment is so much reduced. There is 
no excuse for corporate corruption or for 
ring rule or for negligent administration 
of public office in the suburbs. And there 
are already growing up around the 
great cities scores of communities, 
characterized by civic pride and virtue, 
where the citizens as a body take pleasure 
in fostering the things that make life for 
all more rich and worth while. In pro- 
portion as this spirit gets more firmly 
rooted we shall expect not only an ap- 
proximation to: ideal conditions in the 
suburbs themselves, but a reflex action 
upon the cities. 

For the great danger is that the self- 
complacent suburbanite will ignore his 
obligations to the city in which he spends 
his working hours and earns his daily 
bread. These obligations continue, even 
tho he is no longer a citizen of the me- 
tropolis. If he evades them he exposes 
himself to what Rev. Dr. Horton, of Lon- 
don, strikingly calls the “ Curse of Sub- 
urbanity.”’ Here is the city in’ whose 
marts of trade, skyward-reaching office 
buildings and halls of justice the subur- 
banite coins his dollar. Shall he and 
thousands like him, who swell the day 
population of the city, forget its needs 
and its just claims when he puts on his 
overcoat at five o’clock and hurries to the 
car, or meets his man at the corner, and 
drives in an elegant trap through beauti- 
ful boulevards to his country home? 
Does he ever stop to think of what he 
leaves behind him—not merely the grim 
buildings that keep their silent night 
watch until their day population comes 
again, not merely the concert halls and 
the great hotels and the palatial club 
houses—but left behind, too, are thou- 
sands of men and women and little chil- 
dren living night and day not in the fine 
houses uptown, but in alleys and rook- 
eries? 

Left behind, too, are churches and 
other agencies for good, weakened by 
the constant drift to the suburbs, Their 
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field of operation has not been reduced; 
in fact, it has been increased and ren- 
dered also increasingly difficult by the in- 
coming of foreign elements, whose need 
of education, evangelization and Ameri- 
canization is great. 

What attitude, then, shall the subur- 
banite take to the city of which he is by 
necessity still a part? Shall he look 
upon it simply as a favorable place in 
which to earn his daily bread—a place 
that he is well rid of when night comes? 
Shall he hurry by the slum section and 
never notice the bundles of rags and mis- 
ery that now and then disfigute the 
street? Shall he consider it no concern 
of his whether or not the city which fur- 
nishes him and his children with a living 
be well governed, whether its streets are 
clean and its parks large enough for the 
thousands of people who are crowded 
into the tenement districts? Because he 
has become a suburbanite shall he cast off 
responsibility for the city and center all 
his interests and all his activities for his 
fellow men in the suburbs, where the 
chances are that he will have to go a good 
ways before he can find a destitute man? 

Our ideal suburbanite is yet in the 
process of evolution. When he emerges 
he will blend the best traits of the pure 
city man and the pure country man. He 
will be like his grandfather, who kept a 
store in Ruralville in his simplicity, integ- 
rity and industry. He will be like his 
father, the great city merchant, in his 
firm grasp of large undertakings, in his 
appreciation of the world movements of 
the hour. But he will be better than 
either his father or grandfather. Sub- 
jected daily to the influences of both city 
and country, their constant play upon him 
will make him broad, symmetrical, re- 
sponsive to life on all sides and alive 
to all life’s obligations. His suburban 
home, all that is so bright and heavenly 
within it, the breath of the rose-bush that 
is climbing up his veranda, the flickering 
of the morning sunshine on the path, will 
strengthen him for the daily grapple with 
the problems that await him yonder in 
the noisy town. And every evening as 
he returns from toil he will bring to his 
family and his neighborhood much of the 
city’s inspiration, so that they, too, will 
feel its thrill of life, and its call to strenu- 
ous labor while the day lasts. 

Boston, Mass. 
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By Henry Irving Dodge 


Y father was a gentleman of the 
old school. That is the only fea- 
ture of him that inspires me with 

gratitude. He was possessed of a qual- 
ity of meanness that was a co-mingling 
of arrogance, avarice and cunning. He 
was boastful of his blue blood, yet pe- 
culiarly reticent regarding his great 
wealth. When in his cups he would 
domineer over his social inferiors, bru- 
tally insulting them because of their less 
high estate. He lived much alone, save 
for the company of his books, his legal 
papers and his bottle—I have never heard 
that he had a companion. My mother, a 
sensitive vine, twined around this granite 
pillar asking a drop of love, and then died 
from lack of nourishment. After she 
had gone to a less cheerless companion- 
ship among the tombstones my father 
wedded himself the more to his arro- 
gance, his avarice and his bottle. He 
studiously avoided the great parlor, 
where my mother rested in state priox 
to her removal to the tomb, and from this 
circumstance I somehow deducted that 
he was a physical coward. I was myself 
dreadfully afraid of the room, and used 
to make a most absurd detour rather 
than pass it on my way upstairs to my 
bed chamber ; and yet my mother’s pres- 
ence could have been nothing but angelic. 
But there was a smell of death in the 
great room, and the eyes of all the family 
portraits used to follow me with stern 
condemnation whenever I stole in and 
essayed the purloining of a volume of ad- 
ventures from the dusty-smelling shelves. 
I had inherited much of my mother’s 
poetic nature, but this was for a time a 
detriment to me, for in the great mansion 
in which I lived practically alone it filled 
every niche with an object of terror. At 
nightfall the very trees took on the shapes 
of ghosts; dark corners and sub-cellars 
were dismal breeding grounds of ghoul- 
ish fancies. Natural noises of insects, 
men walking in the dark, the creaking of 
boards, or the great chorus of the leaves 
kissed by the night wind gave me spasms 
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of fear as I -listened, fascinated, to the 
fancied whisperings of devils. Night 
after night and year after year I suffered 
thus, never daring to make complaint, 
until one day I learned that I was twenty- 
one—and in love. I somehow felt that 
my father had little affection for me, al- 
tho I was his counterpart, physically, in 
every particular, from my stature and 
promised girth, the color of my eyes, the 
slight drooping of the left lid—a hail 
mark to the Minturns—to the little mole 
that nestled in the angle of my nose. 
Perhaps he distrusted the element of poet- 
ry, my one redeeming trait, because he 
had not himself transmitted it tome. Yet 
once I surprised him reading a slip which 
he quickly, on my approach, tore into lit- 
tle pieces, casting them to the wind. 
Afterward, when he had gone to the vil- 
lage, I gathered the tiny bits of paper 
and put them together, and, lo, there was 
a verse I had written to my mother’s 
memory. From that hour I saw my 
father in a different light, altho we were 
never more intimate. 

Perhaps, to me, the most remarkable 
of my father’s peculiarities was an un- 
reasoning affection for his hat. This 
was a high, white beaver of the block of 
a hundred years ago, a very pronounced 
bell pattern. As I used to take my meals 
by myself I remember having on no occa- 
sion seen him without it; and it is as 
closely associated with his memory as his 
austere gray eyes. Whether or not he 
wore it to bed used to be a problem that 
bothered my youthful fancy, and has ever 
remained without solution. 

Altho my father was a man of seventy 
years, he was of that build called “ wiry,” 
and had lived a sufficiently selfish life to 
render him impervious to the action of 
years, climaté or alcohol. However, it 
is to such as he that the dark visitor 
comes at an unexpected hour. They 
brought him home from the office one day 
supported by two sturdy mill hands. He 
was put to bed and that night was de- 
lirious.: The family doctor called me in 
to his bedside, but for a time he did not 
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know me. His mind was running over 
a most erratic course. Back and forth it 
went from the loves of his youth to the 
most stirring incidents of his business 
life. Finally he fixed his eyes upon me, 
and the action must have pressed some 
long hidden spring in his nature. He 
beckoned me to him, and said, with soft- 
voiced abruptness: “ David, I have left 
my entire estate to you. My wealth is 
very great. My lawyers will arrange 
everything for you. It is a grand prop- 
erty and splendidly organized. I have 
converted much money into bonds which 
produce a large income. These will all 
be yours. I am aware that the girl you 
are to marry is of good family. That’s 
all I care about, so far as she is con- 
cerned. I desire that you increase the 
estate and bequeath it in its integrity to 
your eldest son, so that it may develop 
into one of the greatest properties in the 
country. I, of course, am about to die. 
I shall die to-night.” 

I lifted my hand in deprecation, for his 
words had moved me deeply, but he went 
on: “I have felt Death knocking at the 
door for several days ; it is unmistakable.” 

He paused, but in an instant his mind 
recovered the thread my gesture had 
broken and he resumed. “I leave my af- 
fairs in such shape that you can step 
right into my shoes, and things will run 
as smoothly as tho no change had taken 
place.” 

He paused again, and this time scruti- 
nized me closely, then went on: “I have 
observed, my son, that among your many 
good traits are certain generous impulses 
which might develop into a tendency to 
squander money. You are kind-hearted, 
which is good enough when not mis- 
guided. This weakness I have provided 
for, and while I shall not be able to direct 
your course I shall leave behind a friend 
who will be of the greatest service to you. 
I have made it a condition of leaving you 
my estate that you wear my hat and no 
other for a year.” 

At first I was inclined to attribute this 
eccentric stipulation to the vagary with 
which my father’s sudden illness had 
visited him. The proposition was cer- 
tainly ludicrous, for I was a fastidious 
youth, and I instantly conjured in my 
mind a picture of myself in my most fash- 
ionable clothes wearing the nondescript 
headgear that I had always considered a 
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part of my father’s very individuality. I 


would have laughed outright had not the ~ 
occasion been so solemn. I hoped that 
there was some mistake, that I had not 
understood his words, and glanced in- 
quiringly at the doctor, but found no reas- 
surance in his look. My father held out 
his hand and grasped my own. “ Do you 
accept the condition?” he asked. 

I hesitated; a magnificent fortune on 
the one side, and on the other the wear- 
ing of a ludicrous hat for a year. The 
earning of the fortune seemed simple 
enough, and I must confess that at first 
my vanity alone was involved, for I was 
abnormally sensitive to ridicule. I did 
not understand at all the significance of 
my father’s words. 

“Do you accept the condition? ” he re- 
peated. 

“T do,” I answered. 

For a moment the light of satisfaction 
was in his eyes, and stretching forth his 
hand with a characteristic gesture of 
command, he said: “ Look well to it that 
you keep your compact. I fear you do 
not appreciate the task you have under- 
taken. You will falter and possibly fall, 
but the condition I impose is the measure 
of your character. I am seeking to 
guard you against the weakness which 
you inherited from your mother. If you 
yield to vanity and fail to do what I ex- 
act you will not be worthy of the respon- * 
sibility of a great estate. If you are 
strong enough to do it you will find that 
an agency, which I shall not explain, will 
change the weak spots in your character 
into very mountains of strength. Of one 
thing I must warn you. I have arranged 
that you shall be rigidly observed, and 
have provided in my will that should you 
fail my entire estate shall go to your 
cousin, Philip Minturn. Another thing, 
you must be silent regarding this com- 
pact between us.” 

Within fifteen minutes he had passed 
away. 

Let me state here that my cousin, 
Philip Minturn, while to me a most dis- 
agreeable fellow, had strangely found 
favor in my father’s eyes; and, as I then 
thought, having managed to cloak his 
character adroitly, had become a formi- 
dable rival for the affections of Miss 
Schuyler. I suspected that he had been 
apprised of my father’s plan, and that he 
would, for obvious reasons, practice a 
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hawk-like vigilance. Furthermore, I 
felt that he would stop at no means to 
bring my enormous fortune within his 
grasp. 

No sooner had my father’s eyes closed 
in death than a sense of my compact with 
him took possession of me. The strug- 
gle between vanity and avarice at once 
began. I had at one time been weak 
enough to consult a phrenologist, who 
told me that my bumps of vanity, gener- 
osity,, loquacity and courage were promi- 
nent, and that in caution, acquisitiveness, 
secretiveness and destructiveness, facul- 
ties which characterized my father, I was 
quite lacking. I was fastidious in dress 
to the degree of absurdity, and was re- 
garded as the fashion plate of the town. 
Every bit of my apparel was made to har- 
monize. Imagine then my perturbation 
when I realized the ludicrous figure I 
should cut wearing my father’s terrible 
hat—it had become terrible to me the 
moment I concluded my compact with 
him. 

Not having the moral courage to begin 
at once upon the ordeal, I begged the 
doctor to make such arrangements for 
the funeral as were proper, and that even- 
ing confined myself to the house. The 
following day my peregrinations were 
limited to the grounds about the mansion, 
and were made bareheaded. I sent for 
my business manager, and gave him pre- 
cise instruction, and thus put off the pain- 
ful experience of going to the mills bare- 
headed, or what was worse— 

The following day had been selected 
for the funeral, which was to take place 
at three o’clock—I wished it might have 
been midnight. The remains were to be 
buried in a fashionable cemetery of the 
town. I felt with dread that the services 
would be witnessed by a multitude made 
up of all classes, for my father had been 
the most important, if not the most popu- 
lar, man in the county, and being sus- 
pected of “ eccentricity,” there was little 
doubt that vulgar curiosity would compel 
a large attendance at the grave. I was 
to be chief mourner, and next to the 
coffin would doubtless be the most con- 
spicuous object of observation. 

It is difficult to convey the sentiments 
that possessed me. My dread of the hat 
had deepened into a superstition. | The 
thought even of sacrificing the estate 
rather than wear it had been vaguely en- 
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tertained, but quickly destroyed by the 
reflection of my cousin’s succession. I 
avoided the hall-stand, on which the ob- 
ject hung with diabolical dignity, as long 
as possible. But there seems, under cer- 
tain conditions, to be a fatal attraction in 
hated things; and, finally, going into the 
hall, I approached the hat with deep dis- 
gust, for I had a loathing for the apparel 
of the dead. I took hold of it, and was 
astonished that it seemed held fast by an 
unknown force. An uncanny feeling 
came to me, but I quickly dispelled it and 
exerting more strength brought the hat 
from its resting place. I then discov- 
ered that its great weight had attached it 
to the peg. The block, as I said before, 
was of a remote period; the crown was 
bell shaped and low; the brim broad and 
dipping sharply front and back; the hair 
of the beaver, long in spots and in others 
scarce, even to baldness. Altogether the 
hat had a mangy appearance with which 
I was not unfamiliar. Had it been worn 
by a tramp it would have been disreput- 
able, but worn by a rich man it was sim- 
ply—a relic. I was amazed at its great 
weight, and immediately sought its cause. 
The interior, or what might be termed 
the ceiling, was concave and shallow, 
conforming in no wise to its outward 
form. Holding it top down the concav- 
ity of the interior was apparently made 
by the dark lining; but, thrusting in my 
hand, I discovered it to be of metal. In 
other words, it was a heavy iron cap ex- 
tending from the bottom of the rim to 
within an inch of the top of the crown. 
I now put it upon my head, and discov- 
ered that while it was of sufficient girth ‘t 
by no means fitted me. By twisting it 
firmly from side to side, however, I man- 
aged to pull it on, but it compressed some 
of the bumps of my head enough to cause 
actual pain. I did not dare to regard 
myself in the glass wearing this terrible 
headpiece lest my sleep should be filled 
with nightmares, and tearing it off I 
jammed it roughly upon the peg and left 
the place. 

The funeral took place in the mansion. 
During the services my mind was de- 
voted to planning how to emerge from 
the house and enter the carriage without 
being ridiculous. I thought of a hasty 
exit and a dash into the vehicle, but the 
solemnity of the occasion compelled 
greater decorum than that, and I See 
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that the same restraining influence would 
prevent any tittering at the grave. At 
the proper time I walked quietly through 
the hall, deliberately took the hat from its 
peg, and carrying it in my hand, des- 
cended the steps of the piazza and entered 
the carriage. The drive to the cemetery 
seemed endless to me, and during it my 
nervousness increased to a frenzy. I 
thought at times that I should collapse ; 
but | knew I must face the music, and 
inevitableness kills fear. When we 
reached the grave I was shocked to find 
a large number of persons already there ; 
among them my fiancée, who was leaning 
upon her father’s arm. As I stepped 
from the carriage I instinctively at- 
tempted to lift my hat to salute her, but 
it would not bulge. Then I remembered 
the experience of the night before, and 
gave it a powerful pull, bringing it off 
with such suddenness that it left my un- 
prepared fingers and struck the ground 
with a thud at Pauline’s feet. She drew 
back with a look of amused wonder. At 
that moment Philip Minturn stepped for- 
ward and was about to recover my hat 
for me, but I brushed him aside roughly, 
and picking it up put it upon my head 
and savagely pulled it down. Strangely 
enough, at this moment all the fight in 
my nature asserted itself. Like an actor 
who suffers the terrors of anticipation, 
my first line had been spoken and all fear 
vanished. I noticed that persons cast 
strange looks at me out of the tails of 
their eyes, but this I did not resent. I 
was indifferent, that was all—the hap- 
piest condition that ever fell to man. 
That night, as I sat in my library, Mr. 
Schuyler called. He was somewhat ill 
at ease, which seemed strange to me, he 
being a military man and a gentleman. 
Soon I noticed that the conversation, and 
quite naturally, too, under the circum- 
stances, turned upon the influence of 
grief upon the mind. I did not realize 
until after he left that he suspected that 
I was a “ bit off.” His motive, of course, 
being the father of Pauline, was clear. 
Had he been aware of the relations that 
had existed between my father and my- 
self he would have, at any rate, excluded 
_ grief from the agencies that operated to 
throw me from my equipoise. 
The next morning the sky was over- 
cast and a heavy wind blew from the 
Northwest. Desiring to be alone, I took 
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my gun and two dogs and went into the 
woods. The force of the wind compelled 
me to pull my cumbersome hat close 
about my temples to prevent its dislodg- 
ment. I tramped about the greater part 
of the day, and derived some pleasure 
from solitude. Occasionally I would take 
my hat off, and I noticed that the gradual 
compression of some of my bumps was 
being effected, and that at other points 
slight protuberances occurred in confor- 
mity with the inflexible shape of the 
band. Somehow or another my habits of 
thought began to change, but this I at- 
tributed to my new responsibilities. 

As time passed I sought more the com- 
pany of my dogs and gun. My hat, 
which had from day to day become more’ 
adjustable to my head, lost much of its 
formidableness. It seemed at times as 
tho my father were at my side giving me 
counsel. So insidiously did the influence 
of the hat operate that I did not realize 
it until one afternoon I abruptly ordered 
an old friend off the place who had come 
to shoot a brace of partridges, of which 
there was an immense number. The 
look of reproachful amazement that he 
gave me as he left without a word 
caused me to reflect. I wondered 
whether I were changing for the worse. 
I had never before been guilty of so mean 
an act. Unfortunately I attributed it to 
preoccupation, and resolved not to repeat 
it. But a week later I put a bullet 
through a neighbor’s hound that I caught 
chasing a rabbit, and this, I regret to say, 
caused me no remorse. 

Three days after my father’s funeral I 
called upon-my fiancée. She received 
me cordially, yet with a trifle less warmth 
than on former occasions. I noticed that 
she occupied the piano stool, instead of 
her accustomed place at my side, most of 
the evening, and that the sliding doors 
opening into the family sitting-room were 
left slightly ajar. She was a high bred 
girl, and all of my generous impulses, 
particularly the more poetical of them, 
had been played upon by her beauty, wit 
asd tenderness of heart, as the strings of 
a noble harp are touched by the fingers 
of an angel. We had ridden, hunted, 
sung and read poetry together. The 
marriage of our souls had been complete. 
Pauline had encouraged all that was 
noble in my nature. To her I used to 


run for succor from the sordid influences 
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of my home life. Yet on this fifth day 
after my father’s death an unaccountable 
change was manifest in both of us. 
What had wrought it in her I do not 
know. As for myself, I began to feel 
that her acts were prompted by motives 
not wholly disinterested. The action of 
the hat was so insidious that it dulled my 
conscience as it progressed, and I was 
blinded to the new presence in me of a 
growing distrust of others—sometimes 
called caution. Pauline seemed to divine 
my suspicions, and with gentle hauteur 
kept me at a distance. This aroused in 
me a spirit of arrogant resentment, and 
after a brief visit I took my departure. 
One morning I was in my private office 
at the mills when old Mrs. Woglom 
begged an interview. My father had 
held a mortgage on her small property for 
many years, and always charged such a 
high rate of interest that she had been 
unable to discharge it. She defaulted the 
last two payments, and only two days be- 
fore his death hethreatened to sell her roof 
over her head unless she made good im- 
mediately. I had always had the great- 


est sympathy for her, and resolved that if 


ever it came into my power to do so I 
would befriend her. The old woman was 
aware that my father and I never lived 
on terms of affection, and she presumed 
upon this knowledge. 

“ Ah, Mr. David,” she exclaimed soft- 
ly, “ I know it’s wrong to speak ill of the 
dead, but your father might have been a 
little bit easier on you and me both. He 
said he’d put me out if I didn’t pay up. 
You’ve been my friend, and I’ve been 
yours same as I was your dead mother’s 
before you, and I know you'll wait a lit- 
tle longer for them payments.” 

“No,” said I rather shortly, “I shall 
not wait. You must pay up or go.” 

The old woman stood up proudly and 
looked at me. ‘“ Well, then, Mr. David,” 
she said, “they say that you are wearing 
your father’s hat. Sure, you must be 
wearing his hard heart as well.” 

For a minute I pondered her words, 
then smiled scornfully, but still they 
caused me uneasiness. “ Confound it!” 
I exclaimed, “ why should I, a Minturn, 
master of this great estate, care what that 
old fool says.’ 

One by one my friends greeted me less 
cordially when we met, but this caused 
me little if any uneasiness, My business 
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interests left me no time for reflection. 
Even my gun and dogs were neglected, 
and my visits to my fiancée were as few 
and formal as possible. I was rapidly, 
yet unconsciously, becoming completely 
absorbed in myself. My early impulses 
seemed to have suddenly died, and I even 
thought of Pauline only as a necessary 
appendage to my estates awaiting my 
pleasure to attach her to them. I spent 
my evenings at home in the great cham- 
ber that my father had fitted up as a li- 
brary, office and sleeping room. Ina 
corner of this apartment was a cupboard, 
the shelves of which were furnished with 
bottles of whisky and brandy of good 
quality. 

Months rolled by, until three-quarters 
of a year covered the date of my father’s 
death. I wore the hat faithfully, but the 
change it wrought in me was so insidious 
in its coming that I failed to notice it, or 
possibly the progress it made reconciled 
me to it. The wearing of it caused me 
little discomfort now. My bump of ego- 
tism was the only one that impeded its 
comfortable adjustment. I remember 
that the part of the band over this partic- 
ular bump was more concave than the 
test, which indicated that my self esteem 
was even greater than my father’s had 
been. Arrogance became my dominat- 
ing trait. I would tolerate no advice or 
suggestion from any of my old employees, 
Caution, too, was developed within me. 
I was discreet in word and deed. When 
I spoke to a friend I measured my words, 
and asked rather than answered ques- 
tions; and any allusion to my business 
put me upon my guard at once. When I 
went into the woods with my dogs I was 
careful to hunt where the underbrush 
was thinnest, altho that was not the best 
place for game. But I felt an apprehen- 
sion that some of my old cronies might 
mistake me for a bear—a mistake that oc- 
curs commonly where unpopular land- 
lords obtain. 

That I received many anonymous let- 
ters, bearing the postmarks of distant cit- 
ies, which abused and threatened me, 
goes without saying. But these I ac- 
cepted with contempt, and added them to 
a pile which my father had saved for the 
purpose of some day getting the senders 
into his power. One of these letters, how- 
ever, stirred me for a moment. It said: 
“ Beware of your cousin Philip; he is 
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seeking to steal your fiancée, and will one 
day steal your property.” 

“ Without my property he cannot steal 
my fiancée,” I thought. “ While he is 
poor Pauline will not take him seriously, 
and as long as this old hat and I stick to- 
gether he will remain poor.” 

He was a handsome fellow, Philip was, 
but the Schuylers were very worldly peo- 
ple, you know. One evening as I ap- 
proached the Schuyler house I noticed a 
smart rig just leaving. I could not quite 
distinguish its occupant, but there was a 
familiar something to it that filled me 
with anger. My suspicions were aroused 
and I hoped that Pauline’s manner might 
reassure me, but she was more distrait 
than I had ever seen her before, and J 
left her that night filled with haughty 
gloom and with a vague foreboding 
knocking at my heart. As I walked 
home the very night, shutting me in from 
the diverting presence of objects, lent it- 
self to my discordant condition. Could 
there be anything in the admonitory letter 
that I had received. My brain said, 
“No;” my heart said, “ Be careful.” 

The next morning I went out with my 
gun, but left my dogs at home. I made 
a detour of a swamp that lay in the woods 
and emerged at the rear of a deserted 
school house. To my surprise I saw my 
cousin Philip walking quickly down the 
road. I withdrew behind the corner of 
the building to let him pass, as any inter- 
course between us was exceedingly dis- 
tasteful. But he did not pass, neither 
‘ did he enter the building, because if he 
had I would have heard his foot-falls on 
the wooden floor. Instantly I suspected 
a tryst with Pauline.. I experienced a 
complete revulsion of feeling. My boy- 
ish impulses came back and the blood 
surged through me to the tune of my 
mad emotions. The diabolism whose 
motive is self, whose agent murder, pos- 
sessed me. Here was a man come to rob 
me of my betrothed, I reasoned—here, in 
these deep woods, where no eye but One 
could see. I was a good shot, and to 
make my aim ever surer I could rest my 
rifle on the sill, for I could see the back 
of his head through the open windows as 
he sat on the front porch. I pressed the 
trigger lest the drawing back of the ham- 
mer might give out a warning click, then 
rested the piece on the window sill and 
glanced along the barrel, For a moment 
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I hesitated, and for just that time Philip 

inturn’s life was not worth the promise 
of a politician. For a moment only, and 
in that moment the fit of insanity passed, 
and I was saved. I noiselessly lowered 
my rifle, and was about to re-enter the 
woods when I saw a young man coming 
down the road from the direction oppo- 
site the way Philip had come. He had 
two fishing poles on his shoulder. I rec- 
ognized Frank Van Clapp, one of my 
former chums. 

“Come on,” he called out to Philip, 
“we must dig into the woods right here 
or that young snob of a cousin of yours 
will have us arrested for trespassing.” 
And so they went, and I returned home 
by way of the road. 

I would have remained longer in the 
woods, but a heavy storm was coming up 
out of the east, and I hastened indoors. 
I went to my room determined to spend 
the evening in mercenary meditation. 
As I listened to the fitful howling of the 
tempest I felt grateful that there were 
some poor devils abroad for the thought 
furnished such a comfortable contrast to 
my own condition. The night was black 
and made a fitting background to my 
somber reflections. I had no thought of 
the tragedy that impended in the morn- 
ing. The mere doing away with such 
a man as Philip Minturn seemed to con- 
cern me as little as the snuffing out of a 
candle. I chuckled as I thought how 
much he owed to Providence for his es- 
cape—I had no appreciation of my own 
obligation. 

Presently a servant handed me a letter. 
It was in Pauline’s handwriting , and 
was brought by messenger. There was 
to be no answer. I opened it, with mis- 
giving due to the fact that she had never 
before sent a letter at that hour. It read: 


“ Dear Davin (that was ominous—she had 
always written ‘dearest’): I feel that a 
change has come over you. Have you 
ceased to care for me? If so, do not 
hesitate to tell me, and I will release you 
from all obligations. I wish you would re- 
matn away for two weeks and consider the 
matter. 

“ PAULINE.” 


“Well, I am blest,” I thought as I 
folded the letter; then I began to reflect. 
Could she be really in earnest? A feel- 
ing of hot chagrin possessed me. Had I 
been acting so badly, or was this only a 
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subterfuge to get rid of me in order to 
marry Philip? As I thought of Philip’s 
dark, insolent beauty and his cynical 
smile, I was angered beyond expression. 
Yes, I would remain away two weeks, 
two years, for that matter, if it suited her. 
I glanced about the room, and my eye 
encountered the cupboard in the corner 
with its array of whisky bottles. Why 
should I not drink—everything seemed 
going against me. I stretched forth my 
hand for one of the bottles. It had been 
my father’s solace, I thought. I drank. 
It nauseated me, but in a moment a 
strange comfort crept over me. Ina few 
minutes I began to swell with pride and 
laugh. I laughed sneeringly at first at 
the inferiority of the girl who asked me 
to “stay away;” who were these 
Schuylers, any way? I laughed jubi- 
lantly, uproariously. Really, it was too 
good. I would stay away for a year, or 
better still, forever. I drank again, and 
again, and yet again, each time the fire 
mounting higher in my veins and my 
throat growing drier. It was the first I 
had ever touched, and it acted on my 
young blood like the spur to a colt. 
“Stay away!” I, a Minturn, “ stay 
away.” I laughed, and suddenly waxed 
wroth as I laughed. I construed Paul- 
ine’s gentle admonition into a deadly in- 
sult. Again I drank and grew more 
frenzied, and the tempest roared around 
the corners of the mansion in diabolical 
sympathy with my mood. I crossed the 
room and, parting the curtains, looked 
out upon the night. I laughed at the 
roaring elements and they laughed back 
at me. “I ama Minturn!” I shrieked. 
“You can’t hurt me, you black winged 
devils. I am the master here,” I shouted. 
I turned and saw my father’s portrait. 
The eyes seemed to regard me with lofty 
cynicism, and I seized a bottle and hurled 


it, shattering the glass and destroying the- 


painting. Then the mad carnival of de- 
struction went on. I hurled bottles at 
the ceiling and through the windows and 
seized a great iron bar and wrecked the 
chandelier. I pulled over a tall book case 
that fell with a crash and brought an 
army of servants knocking for admission 
at the door. I ordered them away, 
threatening to shoot, and laughed as I 
heard them retreating in disorder. 
“ What devil’s fit is it has seized me?” I 
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thought. I turned, and mad tho I was 
with drink, I shuddered. 

On the top of a tall desk was the hat 
seeming to regard me with malevolent 
satisfaction. “ How came it there?” I 
asked myself. I did not remember bring- 
ing it into the room. Had some myste- 
rious agency conveyed it hither? Had it 
come to finish the work which it had so 
well begun? It seemed an evil omen to 
me. Goaded to renewed madness, I 
seized the hat and flung it with all my 
strength through the mirror. It struck 
with a dull booming sound, and the noise 
of falling glass and the vague conscious- 
ness that I had committed a desecration 
that might make me a poor man sobered 
me. 

A lamp was burning on a table iri the 
corner and I seized it and proceeded, with 
the deadly calm that followed my frenzy, 
to examine the wreck which my fury had 
wrought. I looked up startled. The 
mirror had been shattered all but a large 
piece, which remained in bold relief, hav- 
ing the outlines of a man, an unmistak- 
able silhouette; a man wearing an old 
fashioned high hat—my father. As I 
gazed horror stricken, a fierce blast shook 
the house and the piece fell outward and 
was shattered at my feet. 

I drew back frightened and for the 
first time noticed the hat. It lay on the 
floor near the fireplace, unharmed, save 
for a large gash in the crown. Through 
this a paper protruded, and withdrawing 
it I went close to the lamp and read. It 
was dated forty years back, and contained 
but a few words. 


“ If you have not those qualities which make 
up the successful business man, you must ac- 
quire them. This may be done by artificial 
means. Suppress all your good qualities and 
develop the hard ones. To the youth life 
without generous impulses, courage and a love 
for the beautiful may be without pleasure. 
But to the middle-aged man or him of years 
this is all buncombe. Money is what counts 
every time. It buys friendship or even love, 
the best kind of love, because love is avari- 
cious and the sweetheart of the money bags 
dares not be disloyal. Lest in my declining 
years some folly should cause me to relax 
the vigilance that has made me rich, I have 
had me made a hat whose iron bondage will 
imprison impulses that might spring up and 
run riot within me.” 


The letter was in my father’s hand- 
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writing, but was not signed. I dropped 
into a chair. The past nine months ran 
quickly before me, nothing but bad 
seemed to fillthem. My father’s strange 
compact was explained. I had been de- 
frauded of all that was godlike in me, of 
all the hope of joy on earth and a place 
in heaven in exchange for mere temporal 
possessions. I reflected with shame of 
my first unmannerly treatment of Paul- 
ine. Impulses of indignation caused the 
warm blood to rush through my veins for 
the first time in months. I thought of 
my treatment of old Mrs. Woglom, and 
my cheeks burned. Of my refusal to 
lend money to my friends, of the das- 
tardly shooting of the hound in the 
woods. I was hot and cold by turns as 
awful possibilities appeared. From one 
vile act to another I advanced until mur- 
der itself stood fiery eyed before me, and 
then, dear God, I turned my eyes to the 
table, and there stood a whisky bottle. 

This was enough. With trembling 
fingers I seized the hat, and taking out 
my pocket knife cut it into strips and 
threw them into the fire. Then I took 
an andiron and broke the iron mold into a 
score of pieces. 

My father had reckoned without his 
host. He had overlooked the fatal de- 
tail, as men who are absorbed in one pur- 
pose often do. His act in causing me to 
wear his hat had defeated the very pur- 
pose it was designed to promote. As he 
had calculated, the hat had changed many 
of my noble impulses, or generous weak- 
nesses, into very mountains of strength. 
I had, under its malign influence, devel- 
oped caution and destructiveness to a 
high degree, but these and kindred quali- 
ties converging produced a condition of 
selfishness that prompts man to indulge 
any passion that seemingly promotes his 
happiness. But he did not know that a 
man with poetry in his nature has devils 
in his blood. So error had destroyed it- 
self. 

In the morning I went to business 
wearing my old black derby. Strangely 
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enough, the first man I met was my 
cousin Philip. He looked at me cu- 
riously as tho he doubted the evidence of 
his senses, but I vouchsafed no explana- 
tion. 

“Come over to Lawyer Hathaway’s,” 
I said, and we proceeded in silence. 

The legal gentleman was no less as- 
tonished than my cousin had been. 

“This is no time for words,” I said; 
“you, of course, understand the nature 
of our business here.” 

The lawyer nodded. Ina few minutes 
the proper papers conveying the estate to 
my cousin, according to my father’s will, 
had been executed, and I left them and 
went directly to Pauline’s house. She 
saw me coming up the road and ran out 
to meet me, staring hard at my hat as she 
approached. Her eyes were full of ques- 
tions, but the training of a gentle mother 
restrained her tongue. I told her all that 
I had done. When I had finished she 
took my hand and pressed it to her lips 
and I gave her a kiss for every one I had 
defaulted during the past nine months. 

As I approached the lawyer’s office on 
my return, my cousin Philip came to the 
door and called me in. “ We would like 
to have your signature to these papers,” 
said Mr. Hathaway, as I entered the 
door. I took a seat at the table and 
scrutinized the documents closely. It 
was a reconveyance of one-half the estate 
to me. While I read I felt the warm 
blood in my face. I rose and, grasping 
Philip’s hand, said: “ Philip, I can accept 
this great kindness on one condition. I 
notice that the property you have recon- 
veyed to me does not include the little 
home of old Mrs. Woglom. I want you 
to let me purchase it of you that I may 
give it to her.” 

Philip turned red and hesitated, and 
the lawyer said warmly: “ Why, Lord 
bless you, David, Philip bought the place 
when the mortgage was foreclosed, and 
gave it to the old lady.” 

And this was the man I would have 
shot. 

New Yor« City, 





Leaves from the Diary of a Tramp 
vill 
By Prof. John J. McCook 


Or Trinity CoLiecs. 


HIS mention of Government inter- 
position, for the cure of tramping, 
fairly introduces the subject of 

our friend’s patriotism. 

He is everywhere, and through every- 
thing a lover of his country. He pauses 
on his journey, for the Fourth of July, 
and records with great particularity the 
festivities in which he shared on that day 
sacred to memory. In a supplementary 
note dated O , July 4th, 5 p.m., he 
writes, in a spirit of satiety, but not of 
disgust, I am sure: 

“ At Presant I am Sitting in my Room (in 
a hotel) ; can Hear Bands of music, but lend 
a deef ear as it Has become to familiar in the 
last few days.” 


Greater things than these had been his 
share. There had been processions, 
speeches, excursions, and, the crown of 
all, 

“A Lady Pinned on to my Coat lapel a 


Boughka of Celuloid Rose and a Bough of the 
national Flag in Small sizes just under it, and 
I step around as Proud as any millionair. 


Why Not! I am no menial, I have made sev- 
eral friends amongst the Ladies!” 


One in particular, of course. 

And in his present abode he breaks out 
into this eloquent denunciation of drunk- 
enness in uniform: 

“TI do abhor to see a man with the national 
uniform of this Republic on making a Hog 
of himself in plain view of the hordes of visit- 
ors. If they want to do so they should adorn 


themselves with the garb of Bums, not the 
Blue.” 

It only remains to show how this pa- 
triotism took a practical turn, and how 
he who had served his country as a sol- 
dier in 1861 stood ready to serve her in 
other capacities in 1897. 

He was a life long Republican; had 
voted in Mississippi when his ballot “ was 
the only Republican ballot in the box,” 
and “I never sold my vote but once,” he 
says, “and that was in the city of Chi- 
cago where some of the politicians of- 
fered me ten dollars to vote for ——” 
(the Democratic candidate). And for 
this momentary lapse there was abundant 
explanation ; 


“ Now I did not care who was the Mayor 
of Chicago; it was of no importance to me, 
and the ten dollars was. I accepted the money 
and voted with them—and thousands of others 
done the same in Chicago on that day.” 


Still he had always drawn the line at 
Presidents : 

“TI would not sell my vote at the Polls 
of a Presidential election; I think to much of 
the Principles I fought four long years for, 
and spilt some of my Blood on Southern Bat- 
tle fields.” 


And accordingly the recent campaign 
(1896) found him in line, with all pre- 
vious leanings toward Mr. Bland, and 
Mr. Wilson, and the Kansas statesman 
and the silver-men thrown to the winds— 
a Republican, a Gold man and a McKin- 
ley man to the backbone. He writes to 
Mr. McKinley—and gets a polite answer. 
As the battle waxes hot he even appeals 
to me with the exhortation: “ Give us a 
rousing majority in grand old Connecti- 
cut.” “ What all thinking and loyal peo- 
ple now want for the next four years is 
confidence and prosperity ;” and he pre- 
dicts that “ Comrade McKinley will be 
elected by the largest majority that ever 
a President of this United States re- 
ceived.” 

The prediction was verified, and short- 
ly after came the following: 


“Nothing new here—the same old rotine. 
We are having winter now. I want spring to 
come, I want to get away from here. I think 
President elect M’Kinley will apoint me to 
some position; he writes verry favorable to 
me. By the way could you not help me some 
with him. I think I am worthy of something. 
I done considerable in last campaign and have 
done my part to maintain the government; 
don’t you think so?” 


I did think so, and hoped that his vacil- 
lation on the gold question and his oc- 
casional lack of perfect orthodoxy on the 
tariff issue might be overlooked, as in the 
case of many another statesman. Nev- 
ertheless I feared he would not get even a 
consulship, and tried to prepare him as 
well as I could for the probable result. 

To turn from politics to the soil, here 
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is a description of a well known annual 
event by a participant therein : 

“TI was in this country two years ago dur- 
ing Hop picking. A great many Hoboes come 
here from all parts to pick hops and also all 
the town Bums from surrounding citties and 
some from New York Citty, Philadelphia; and 
all this country, or the hop country, is full 
of Bums. and H. B’s of all descriptions two 
and three weeks before hop picking begins, 
camping, sleeping in barns and all conceivable 
ways. Petticoat Bums or Bags are numerous 
as they can pick hops as well as anybody, some 
of them being experts, and the farmers’ potato 
patches, Cornfields and orchards suffer, as all 
class of H. B’s carry Cans and Kettles and 
Cook out of doors. The potatoes, apples, corn 
and other truck is in good condition for pluck- 
ing, as hop picking takes place in September, 
and lots of prostitutes from surrounding cit- 
ties; and every one that is idle, when hop-pick- 
ing begins, the farmers take their teams and 
haul them out to their farms by wagon loads 
and pay their way out on the cars. They have 
to be harvested as quick as possible for some 
Reason and the more Hands the better; and a 
great many operatives in mills in surrounding 
towns and citties go out more for a holiday 
or recreation, in other words a Spree, during 
Hop picking ; and every body has a good time, 
whiskey being one of the Principle ingredients 
and there is lots of it Punished during this 
time. 

“Hop Dances are all the go every night, 
sometimes Sunday included. Some dances are 
Respectable; others are free and easy. One 
of the main pastimes on Sundays is carousing 
and drinking, as the numerous surrounding 
villages are full of saloons. I have seen 
drunken men and women scattered all over 
the fields, along Roads, in fence corners. 
Fighting is a pastime: Black eyes are numer- 
ous in both sexes. 

“ Hop picking generally lasts about three or 
four weeks and a great many leave Broke 
and get arrested on their way out in some of 
the towns. The farmers pay so much a box 
for picking. They feed the hands and fur- 
nish a sleeping place in their Barns, outhouses, 
wherever they can put up a bed. A great 
many sleep in the hay. 

“From Hop picking I went to Albany, there 
got rid of all the money made in the hop 
country; then made my way to —— N. Y. 
and picked Grapes. This is simply a repeti- 
tion of Hop picking: also Berry picking in 
Jersey and Southern Illinois. All the H. B’s 
flock to these parts, both male and female, and 
have a good time. All the money earned goes 
for Bug juice, or whiskey, or ‘ Alka.’ There 
is lots of H. B’s follow these Pickings up 
every year and Has done it for years—both 
sexes. 
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“A great many H. B’s gets a wife very 
sudenly about these times and build a shantie 
in the woods—keep house at times; the Union 
breaks up in a row, all House Hold goods 
are destroyed: Black eyes, sore Heads and 
may be an arest of both, three months in jail 
or work house. A number of these Clandes- 
tine Unions end in this way. After these 
Pickings are over All Hobos disapear. No- 
body knows where the Haut Beau goes.” 


This testimony, both as to the partici- 
pation of large numbers of tramps in 
these harvest festivals, and the temporary 
unions established on these and other oc- 
casions, has been abundantly confirmed 
by other wanderers. I wish it were pos- 
sible to publish certain details given me 
by more than one of their number. Tho 
not exactly unacquainted with what goes 
on in “ the world which amuses itself,” I 
confess that I have been convicted there- 
by of practical ignorance. And I am 
sure more people will have to learn the 
same lesson before the requisite number 
can be stirred up to doing something in 
real earnest toward getting at two or 
three of the festering sores in our present 
social arrangements. If the most un- 
chaste of all the brutes could speak I feel 
confident they would make no such’rev- 
elation of deliberate, conscious, gross- 
ness, coveritig every age and both sexes, 
as have come to me from the lips of hu- 
man beings, graduates from the school of 
vagabondage. 

I now recall one fellow, blear-eyed, 
scrawny, shambling, unkempt, about as 
unattractive, one would say, as well could 
be, who somewhat sheepishly but firmly 
avowed that, however low in funds, he 
never lacked opportunity for affaires du 
ceur. And on my expressing by my 
manner my astonishment at his apparent 
attractiveness and my curiosity to know 
the source of it, he answered by the sim- 
ple word, pronounced with a smile which 
intensified his ugliness—‘‘ Love! ” 

My friend, Roving Bill, too, in his 
vivid account of how he and a casual 
“silver fake” acquaintance captured 
Troy, remarks apropos to his conquest of 
some fair Helen there. “I am quite an 
Adonois.” And he, too, is capable of a 
devout allusion: “I could have had a 
quarter this morning if it had not of been 
for yesterday’s carousal. But I will 
trust in Providence for the future.” 

Hartrorp, Conn. 
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Concerning the Borgias 


THis large volume,* handsomely 
dressed and admirably printed, is a note- 
worthy mixture of knowledge and igno- 
rance, of good judgment and of its lack; 
of system in plan and confusion of all ef- 
fect. The general result disappoints a 
thoughtful reader; and occasionally it 
irritates him a good deal. For the sub- 
ject is a rich, bold and fascinating one. 
There is room for a new work on it— 
for more than one new work. To be 
sure, much has already been written 
about the great Spanish-Italian house of 
Borgia, incidentally or specifically, much 
that even the long bibliography prefixed 
to this volume does not include. A fam- 
ily with two Popes, one an excellent man 
and the other not at all such, with a 
whole regiment of other ecclesiastics of 
more or less vivid influence, with an im- 


posing row of secular members even 
more fiercely influential, and with the re- 
pute of making great part of the Italian 
history of a most florescent epoch—such 
a line affords the stuff for countless stud- 
ies and for the turning and overturning 
of all manner of statements and conclu- 


sions. Furthermore, the Borgia litera- 
ture has lately gathered to itself the 
apologetic kind, and the apologies are by 
no means exhausted or undue. Pope 
Alexander VI, Duke Cesare de Valen- 
tinois, the Duchess Lucrezia Borgia 
d’Este, in especial, after having been 
painted as black as it is possible to tint 
human kind, have little by little obtained 
a pretty respectable rehabilitation. All 
manner of notions as to their share in one 
or another crime, or as to their individ- 
ual characteristics as men and women, 
have been thrown into the limbo of 
pseudo-history and traced to mere ex- 
parte vilification. Nobody ought to-day 
to believe that Cesare Borgia, Duke of 
Valentinois, was the atrocity he long 
personified in French and Italian histo- 
ries. Madonna Lucrezia was beyond 
doubt a learned, good-natured and fair- 


* CHRONICLES OF THE House oF Borcia. By Frederick 
Baron Corvo. With ten photogravure portraits. New 
York: E, P. Dutton & Co. $6,00. 





ly respectably-behaved lady, nowadays 
in danger of being turned from a pa- 
troness of poisons into almost a patron 
saint and second Lucrece. As for Alex- 
ander VI, while nothing will make it 
clear that his private character is for ed- 
ification, still so much of the early writ- 
ing that made it a stench in non-Catholic 
ecclesiastical history is now acknowl- 
edged as palpably untrustworthy, seen to 
be bitterly libellous, that we can purge 
Alexander himself of several quite im- 
posing crimes and vices, and even endow 
him with a row of commendable traits 
as a pontiff. The Borgias, in fact, were 
a strong and temperamental and fierce- 
ly influential house, alien to Italy, but 
gripping Italy’s affairs tight during dec- 
ades. It was a house hated, attacked and 
slandered in proportion to its amazing 
astuteness, unscrupulousness, force and 
vitality. No wonder that everything 
evil was cast to its count, true or false. 

But there are limits to apologists. Es- 
pecially are there such for rehabilitators 
of Alexander VI. The author of this 
work writes of Alexander, and indeed of 
most other Catholic matters, with a good 
deal of liberality, and occasionally from 
an almost Protestant point of view. He 
cannot be accused of whitewashing 
Alexander or any other Borgia from ob- 
viously Catholic prejudices and aims. 
But to put Alexander VI before us as a 
particularly remarkable pontiff in his re- 
ligious attitude toward his own Church 
and toward Italy, to divest him of all 
the sins laid to his charge, from simony 
to sodomy, to turn him into a shepherd 
almost as unworldly and gentle as Han- 
nah -More’s “Shepherd of Salisbury 
Plains ”’—this, as Pepys might say, “ me- 
thinks is a little too much.” The con- 
stant suggestion of defense in treating 
Duke Cesare is less pernicious; and, as 
we have said, by all means let us now give 
Lucrezia Borgia-d’Este the benefit of all 
the doubts that Hugo and Donizetti have 
not raised in us. But Alexander VI asa 
kind of forerunner of Leo XIII or even 
Pius IX is not a wise or a pretty palaver- 
ing, and the writer of this book should 
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know better than to try it. This is the 
main error and folly of the work, one 
unluckily ever present. 

But obvious and serious is another 
criticism of the work (on which beyond 
question much sincere labor has been 
spent), its general effect of prolixity, 
higgledy-piggledy construction, and an 
utter lack of biographic perspective. 
Hardly any one thing stands out in it of 
more edge, clarity and significance— 
scarcely one personality or incident or 
argument—than another. The course of 
mingled narrative and study loses itself 
amid shoals of petty detail and meticu- 
lous and fussy comment. Moreover, the 
odd mannerisms of the author, from his 
pompous spellings and titles of honor and 
capitalized pronouns, his fondness for 
phrase-making, and much else, unite to 
give one a worrying sense of affectation 
and of the archaic. The book is not with- 
out value. It has interest for whoever 
will make a march through it, as the 
present reviewer has done. But it is 
dull, and should have been and could 
have been far, far better than it is. 


J 


The Consolation of Philosophy 


Ir is good to see The Consolation of 
Philosophy presented in a new transla- 
tion,* and included in “ The Temple Se- 
ries,” in which form, let us hope, it will 
reach many readers, to whom Boethius 
has been no more than a name, hardly 


that perhaps. It is probable, in fact, that 
not a half dozen readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT have any definite knowledge of 
this book, which really was, as its name 
assumes, a source of consolation and 
strength for many centuries. That it 
was selected by Alfred the Great for 
translation into Anglo-Saxon is some in- 
dication of its influence in those early 
days. 

The plan of the book is simple. Boe- 
thius, born of a noble family in 470 A. D., 
was made Consul under Theodoric, the 
Ostrogoth. In the year 526, while at- 
tempting to purify the Government of 
Italy, he was imprisoned by Theodoric 
at Pavia without being allowed to defend 
himself, and was tortured and brutally 
put to death. His Consolation he wrote 
during these months of imprisonment for 


*Tue ConsoraTion or PuitosopHy. Translated by 
W.V. Cooper, New York: The Macmillan Co, 50 cents, 
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his own comfort, and it has all the sin- 
cerity of a work composed under such 
circumstances. While languishing in 
his cell he imagines that Philosophy ap- 
pears to him in the guise of a woman 
and rebukes him for his impotent grief: 

“ While I was pondering thus in silence, and 
using my pen to set down so tearful a com- 
plaint, there appeared standing over my head 
a woman’s form, whose countenance was full 
of majesty, whose eyes‘shone as with fire and 
in power of insight surpassed the eyes of men, 
whose color was full of life, whose strength 
was yet.intact tho she was so full of years 
that none would ever think that she was sub- 
ject to such age as ours.” 


In the long dialog that ensues be- 
tween the dejected prisoner and this ra- 
diant paraclete there is little or nothing 
that is new in argument. The old ideas 
of Plato and Aristotle and of the Stoics 
which had become the common prop- 
erty, the real religion, one might say, of 
the pagan world, are told over again with 
great skill in selection and with consid- 
erable eloquence, yet they are the same 
ideas after all which Epictetus and Mar- 
cus Aurelius had found so efficacious for 
slave and emperor alike. But in another 
respect Boethius is highly original. . He 
was a Christian, and on the sturdy 
growth of stoicism he has grafted some- 
thing of the new spiritualism. And it is 
this union of pagan philosophyand Chris- 
tian faith which gave the book such 
peculiar authority during the Middle 
Ages. To be sure, there is throughout 
the discussion no mention of distinctly 
Christian dogma, no allusion to Christian 
names, but the tone of that religion is 
unmistakably present. A feeling of per- 
sonal relationship in connection with the 
word Deus, which recalls Augustine’s 
more impassioned use of the word in his 
“Confessions,” and a certain note of emo- 
tionalism everywhere dominant show 
how far Boethius stands from his mas- 
ters of the Academy and the Porch. Pa- 
gan philosophy had stripped the old re- 
ligion of its anthropomorphism, and now 
we see the new religion, in turn, invad- 
ing philosophy with the very anthropo- 
morphic conceptions it had done so much 
to discredit, only modified now by a dif- 
ferent emotional content. 

In attempting to fuse together pagan 
ideas and Christian faith it was inevit- 
able that contradictions should arise— 
contradictions which are not entirely 
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absent from stoicism ajone, but are 
hightened here by the new amalgama- 
tion. Thus it is not easy to reconcile 
Boethius’s picture of the “blind god- 
dess ” Fortuna, ever whirling her fickle 
wheel, mistress of change and unreason, 
with his conception of Providence gov- 
erning the world under the unchangeable 
laws of God. And we could have spared 
his concluding argument in which he en- 
deavors to harmonize the vain antinomy 
of foreknowledge and free-will, first by 
representing God as anthropomorphic 


and endowed with foreknowledge, and . 


then by denying this anthropomorphism 
and representing God as an existence out- 
side of time. Such contradictions were 
inevitable to a writer such as Boethius; 
but fortunately consistency of life is not 
altogether dependent on consistency of 
reason, and the higher consistency of un- 
flagging aspiration and all-consoling faith 
lend to his work at the last a genuine 
unity of impression. His meditations in 
the emperor’s jail were a consolation to 
the world for many*ages, and they are 
not without powers of consolation to-day 
for those who are wise to read. 


s 
The Pacific Empire 


Mr. CoLQUHOUN gives a series of de- 
lightful pictures of the “ summer isles of 
Eden” clustered about the South Pa- 
cific and of the Australian and Asian 
continent.* He talks interestingly of 
the various peoples, their history and 
government, their capacities and customs, 
and discusses the tendencies at work and 
the probabilities of future development. 
He is well equipped for his task. A trav- 
eler and observer, he has visited and stud- 
ied the scenes he describes ; and as a some 
time official and a special correspondent 
of the London Times he has had excep- 
tional opportunities for getting at the 
truth of things. 

The commercial possibilities of the 
Far East appeal to him as of vast impor- 
tance. The tendencies make for a trade 
empire, and some one Power must inevi- 
tably achieve commercial paramountcy. 
The French and the Russians are out of 
the question. The former have signally 
failed in their attempts at colonization, 


*Tue Mastery or THE Paciric. By Archibald R. 
Colguhoun, Tllustrated. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $4.00 net. 
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and at expansion of Oriental trade, while 
the latter have practically no influence off 
the mainland of Siberia, Korea and Man- 
churia. The Germans have greatly in- 
creased their ocean transportation, but 
as colonizers they have ingloriously 
failed. The Japanese have achieved a 
qualified success in very recent years in 
Formosa, and with an increasing navy 
and merchant marine are destined to 
share in the trade of the future, but can 
never reach a dominant position. 

The Dutch are on the grounds, with an 
immense territory and a stable adminis- 
trative organization. They have the rich 
possessions of Sumatra, Java, Western 
New Guinea, Celebes, Southern Borneo 
and the interjacent islands. Neverthe- 
less their colonies are breaking down, 
the cost of administration is increasing, 
trade, on the whole, is stagnant or de- 
creasing, and new and difficult problems 
are arising. The unending warfare with 
the Achinese, in Northern Sumatra, has 
proved a heavy drain upon finances ; and 
the competition of the increasing prod- 
ucts of other territories has become 
threatening. The Dutch administrators 
and tradesmen are singularly unprogress- 
ive and cling to old methods, and are 
thus certain to be passed in the race when 
competition waxes stronger. Further 
political complications may also arise. 
Under American rule, and to some extent 
under British rule, the Malays are being 
educated and lifted up in the scale of civ- 
ilization—a fact that cannot help react- 
ing, in time, on the Malays of the Dutch 
possessions. The enforced labor, mea- 
gerly recompensed, and the denial of ed- 
ucation under which these people now 
suffer will thus become factors making 
for unrest and probable revolt, and the 
Dutch tenure of the islands will be threat- 
ened and possibly terminated. 

England has a powerful hold on the 
Pacific, through her possessions of Brit- 
ish Columbia, Australasia, the Federated 
Malay States and Hong Kong. Were 
Australia to develop with anything like 
the growth of the United States in its 
earlier days, there might be no question 
of the future supremacy of the British 
Empire in the Pacific. Australia’s de- 
velopment, however, is a matter of spec- 
ulation. The gravest problems already 
confront the new Federation, and no one 
can foresee the end. The Straits Settle- 
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ments and Hong Kong are both flourish- 
ing colonies, and so in a lesser degree 
are Sarawak and North Borneo, while 
many of the little islands contribute a 
very respectable share to the volume of 
British trade. But tho Britain maintains 
for the present a quasi-supremacy, the in- 
dications point to a future dominance by 
another nation. 
That nation is the United States. 


“In the opinion of the writer,” says Mr. 
Colquhoun, “she will be the dominant fac- 
tor in the mastery of the Pacific. She has 
all the advantages, qualifications and some 
of the ambitions necessary for the réle, and 
her unrivaled resources and fast increasing 
population provide the material for future 
greatness.” 


The possibilities of the Philippines are 
beyond estimate ; while with a Pacific sea- 
coast from Puget Sound to San Diego, 
and with the way stations of Hawaii, 
Tutuila and Guam, she has a grip on the 
situation which needs but the cutting. of 
an isthmian canal to make it complete. 


# 


The Debatable Land* 


Tuis is the last of the Harper series, 
“Stories of Modern American Life.” 
The “ Debatable Land” referred to in 
the title is that fair region of youth, yet 
unclaimed, where lovers and maidens 
finally determine the question of owner- 
ship upon a romantic basis. And the au- 
thor’s pigment style is well suited to his 
theme. He has the graceful art of put- 
ting old words to new service, of chang- 
ing their sober meaning into gaily col- 
ored idioms of thought, and so renewing 
the very youth of language.- The story, 
besides being exceedingly interesting, is 
a sort of highway for Mr. Colton’s own 
reflections upon life and nature in gen- 
eral. First they pass in a kind of spring- 
time processional, new and green, then 
in a Mardi Gras confusion of impish 
impressions. But in the latter part of 
the book they suddenly wheel about and 
make a tragic circle around the bloody 
edge of Virginia battle fields. And here 
the night scenes around Antietam rival 
Stephen Crane’s best work. The very 
ground is havocked with wounds; there is 
the grizzly superstition of dead men ly- 
By Arthur Colton. 





* Tue” DepaTABLeE LAND. New 


York: Harper & Bros. $1.50. 
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ing far and wide beyond the rim of our 
night vision. . 

But with the dawn, we pass out of the 
delirium of war, and back again into the 
peaceful valley and the gifted silence of 
love. And whether the march is one of 
war or marriage, there is a tune running 
through every page, a pipe organ in the 
loft over the author’s head through 
which he interprets more clearly his 
meaning into that “misty emotion” 
which he calls music, and of which he 
complains “It has wings, but no feet.” 
The same comment applies to his own 
genius. It has wings, indeed, but never 
leaves behind a foot print to guide the 
staid, unimaginative reader. Occasion- 
ally he disappears altogether with the 
latter end of his story into a dim region 
of dreams and speculations. Then we 
can only locate ourselves in his land- 
scape by the gray prophets of old “ Wind- 
less” mountain, until he reappears, 
sometimes through the doorway of a 
cloister, or, nonchalantly, out of a green 
shade with a bunch of violets tied under 
his wing! * 


Origen and Greek Patristic Theology. By 
Rev. W. Fairweather. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $1.25. 

A brief but excellent synthesis of the 
studies that center around Origen and 
the developments of theological thought 
within the Greek Church during the third 
century. Even at the present day there 
is a growing tendency in many quarters 
to return to the Greek Fathers who laid 
the foundation of theological science; 
and altho we fancy no amount of lit- 
erary excellence can ever induce the 
general public to take an interest in 
Greek Patristic theology, the subject be- 
ing hardly susceptible of popular treat- 
ment, it is desirable that educated laymen 
should have within reach a work dealing 
with the matter that gives results, does 
not enter into tiresome discussions, and 
is as free as possible from technicalities. 
Mr. Fairweather concentrates the read- 
er’s attention upon the life, writings, doc- 
trine and influence of Origen, and is ex- 
pository rather than critical. But altho 
he does not attempt to delineate the 
Church life of the age, we get in the 
opening chapter a vivid and interesting 
picture of the wonderful cosmopolitan 
city in which the first foundations of a 
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scientific theology were laid and the last 
great system of ancient philosophy was 
elaborated. We see how it came to 
pass that from the standpoint of dogma 
the Church of Alexandria played a fore- 
most part and took the lead in all theo- 
logical discussions, devoting itself spe- 
cially to the task of harmonizing the 
apostolic tradition concerning Christ 
with the theological conclusions of the 
Jewish-Alexandrian philosophers. The 
author summarizes the life and charac- 
ter of Origen in some twenty-seven 
pages; but, altho more biographical de- 
tails might be desirable concerning a 
great genius, whose personality has a 
much greater interest for the average 
reader than his theology, we cannot say 
that anything very material has been 
omitted. The rest of the chapters deal 
with his philosophy, controversial writ- 
ings, theology and the subsequent history 
of Origenism. In the chapter entitled 
“Redemption and Restoration” Mr. 
Fairweather shows that, tho Origen may 
not, strictly speaking, be classed as a uni- 
versalist, never has Universalism found 
more thoroughgoing expression than in 
the boldly optimistic creed of the great 
Alexandrian. Burns’s “ Address to the 
Deil” is a curious echo of the senti- 
meits that moved him when discussing 
the question of Satan’s ultimate salva- 
tion. On the whole, the estimate formed 
by the author of the greatness of Origen’s 
personality anc the versatility of his ge- 
nius would seem to be a just one: 

“His work in any single department of 
theological study would have brought him 
fame, but he excelled in all departments. He 
was the founder of scientific theology, the 
pioneer of a reverent criticism, the champion 
of free and unrestricted investigation, and a 
bold speculative thinker; but he was also at 
the same time a great Christian preacher, a 
believing expositor, a devotional writer, and 
an orthodox traditionalist.” 


& 


Anselm and His Work. By A. C. Welch. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.25. 


Mr. Welch has brought patient analy- 
sis as well as clearness of thought and 
precision of language to the task of ex- 
plaining the theological and philosophical 
system of Anselm. His summaries of 
the doctrines taught in the “ Monolo- 
gium,” “Proslogium” and “Cur Deus 
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Homo?” altho condensed within the lim- 
its of about thirty pages, are sufficiently 
full to enable the reader to grasp at least 
the main outlines of questions that have 
had a momentous and enduring influence 
on the theology and speculative philos- 
ophy of succeeding ages. But Anselm 
had many sides to his character. He was 
not only the first great thinker to distin- 
guish with exactness the most elevated 
notions whose presence can be verified 
in the mind by consciousness, the first to 
establish the absolute imminence of an 
absolute cause, but he was a monk, edu- 
cator, statesman, who, with all his sub- 
tlety and penetration, had the heart and 
soul, the pure thoughts and warm affec- 
tions, of a child. Mr. Welch devotes the 
larger portion of the volume to the purely 
human elements in the great scholastic, 
and his treatment of them is graphic, 
sympathetic and intensely interesting. 
e contrast between Anselm’s natural 
entle humility and the. grandeur of 
is attitude when confronting the tyranny 
of William Rufus is depicted admirably. 
We do not know of any writer who has 
given such a vivid delineation of the Red 
King as Mr. Welch has done. We have 
a lifelike portrait of the brutal, blasphe- 
mous, lascivious monarch, who knew no 
law higher than his own appetites, and 
yet helped to make England; for, with- . 
out his dominant personality arid stub- 
born will, the Norman nobles would 
probably have turned the island into a 
sort of Saxon Heptarchy. It is strange 
that some of our historical novelists do 
not make a raid into the England of the 
last half of the eleventh century. Wil- 
liam Rufus is as worthy of figuring in the 
center of a brilliantly colored romance as 
Louis XI or’Henri IV, to each of whom 
he may be assimilated. A bibliography 
containing the full titles of Anselm’s 
works, their sources and literature, would 
have added to the merit of the volume. 
There is no reference at all to his influ- 
ence on Descartes and Schelling, or to 
Kant’s refutation of his ontological proof 
of the existence of God. 


od 


Lincoln’s Plan of Reconstruction. By C. H. 
McCarthy. New York: McClure, Phil 
lips & Co., $3.00 net. 

The recently awakened interest in the 

Southern politics of the Rebellion period 
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will account for Dr. McCarthy’s volume 
on Lincoln’s Plan of Reconstruction. 
The title is sibly so narrow as to be 
misleading, for the volume deals not only 
with the theories and works of Lincoln, 
but also with a large mass of facts rela- 
tive to local politics in the South during 
the years when Presidential reconstruc- 
tion, as distinguished from Congressional 
reconstruction, was being formulated 
and applied. Especially with reference 
to Louisiana and Virginia there is an 
abundance of material, and there are two 
chapters upon Tennessee and Arkansas. 
With considerable detail, and some te- 
diousness, are recounted the chief con- 
flicts of the early years for the control of 
the governments in the newly consti- 
tuted States. Nor is this effect of the 
general work lessened by an absence of 
any especial excellence of style. The 
work, thus, is not distinctively a contribu- 
tion to literature. It is not an especially 
- novel analysis of theoretical politics. It 
is, however, a gathering of facts which 
shows industry, and which increases one’s 
regret that the author has not cast the 
material into such shape as to attract and 
hold his reader. 


Policeman Flynn. By Elliot Fowler. New 
York: The Century Co., $1.50. 


An altogether charming book is this, a 
volume of character sketches in dialect 
which has the rare distinction of being 
entirely free from slang and cheapness, 
and which, besides delightful humor and 
fun, has the further raison détre of 
gracious humanity and naturalness. “ Po- 
liceman Flynn ” is an Irishman who has 
ideas of his own as to what a policeman 
ought to be and as to how he ought to 
manage things; he has furthermore a 
wonderful wife who assists him with ad- 
vice and exhortation. The policeman 
has many curious adventures, all of which 
are told in a way that lingers in the mem- 
ory long afterward as something alto- 
gether irresistible. We shall not soon 
forget the emotions with which we read 
how Policeman Barney Flynn studied an 
etiquet book, and then, having lifted a 
young lady bodily out of the way of a 
flying cab, bowed profusely and observed 
that it was altogether ray-warded he was 
by having had such an iligant bundle in 
his arms! 
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Pebbles 


Some think a man dyeing his hair fools 
fewer of the people less of the time than al- 
most anybody else.—Puck. 


..«.' Why do the French eat only one egg 
for breakfast?” “Can’t guess. Why?” 
“ Because one egg is un oeuf.”—Sphinz. 


..-.The fact that Paderewski has one wife 
doesn’t prevent whole gangs of erratic women 
from  sick-kittening around him.—Atlanta 
Constitution. 


....\' What are you here for?” inquired the 
visitor at the penitentiary. “‘ For keeps,” re- 
plied the convict known as No. 1,147, with a 
mirthless laugh.—Chicago Tribune. 


I hate to use a Folding-Bed, 
Because I have been told 
That many Sleeping Lambkins have 
Been gathered in the Fold. 
—The Philistine. 


....Logical Lady (to woman whose hus- 
band has just been sent to jail for wife-beat- 
ing): “ Why do you think your husband will 
miss you?” Woman: “He'll miss me be- 
cause he can’t hit me.”—Judge. 


....It is related of Robert Burns that one 
day in a fit of absentmindedness he sat-down 
upon the stove. His wife, who was in an- 
other part of the house, called out, “ Robert, 
Robert, see if the oat-cake is burning.” “ Na, 
na,” replied he; “’tis Bobbie Burns.” [Ex- 
tract from “ Pond’s Extract.”J—Princeton 
Tiger. 


....The Lancaster Literary Society meets 
Monday night to decide if, in referring to 
a “tom” cat, “tom” should begin with a 
small letter or a capital—So few women look 
well with a white crocheted thing over the 
head.—In order to show that he is well read, 
an Atchison man called his enemy to-day “a 
muddied oaf.”—Atchison Globe. 


...-A story is told in, faculty circles at 
Yale which goes back to 1891 for its time 
setting, and concerns itself with President 
Hadley’s manner of asking the late Governor 
Luzon B. Morris, of Connecticut, for the 
hand of his daughter in marriage. Professor 
Hadley made the call which was to deter- 
mine his future just at the time when the 
re-election of Governor Morris was in grave 
doubt, and the courts were debating the mat- 
ter and the Legislature refusing to ratify it. 
“What can I do for you, Arthur?” asked 
the older man kindly, suspecting that his 
daughter was the reasor. of the visit’ “TI 
have come to you,” said Professor Hadley, 
making his famous forearm gesture, “to 
know definitely whether or no I may call you 
Governor.”-—New York Tribune. 
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Cecil Rhodes’s Will 


WE knew it before, but his will proves 
it again, that Cecil Rhodes was a dream- 
er as well as a doer. We spoke of him 
last week as an idealist, but no one knew 
how near to his heart his day-dream 
ideals were until] the provisions of his 
will were made public. Many a man 
can dream out magnificent schemes of 
what he would like to do; but very few 
are they who combine with their pro- 
jective imagination an equal power of 
execution. Such a man was Cecil 
Rhodes, extraordinary in his designs, 
and extraordinary in their accomplish- 
ment. His last words of regret in pass- 
ing out of life threw a white light on his 
character: “So much to do; so little 
done!” These seven little words of the 
man who perhaps did more for the civ- 
ilization of the world than any other man 
of his age are as illuminative as they are 
pathetic. The grandeur of his schemes 
for the development of a mighty conti- 
nent always loomed far ahead of his won- 
derful power of achievement. And the 
continent of Africa did not confine his 
imagination. He held the British Em- 
pire and the world in his heart. 

His will is well said to be the most ex- 
traordinary document of the kind ever 
written. More than most wills it ex- 
poses the inner ideals of a man of master- 
ful action. The details we have given 
elsewhere, but the grandeur of its pur- 
pose deserves further consideration. 

We notice that this will is no sudden 
freak of vagrant fancy. It had long 
been in mind. Its purpose was devel- 
oped in the codicil written after his visit 
to the German Emperor. Before that he 
had had chiefly in mind the closer ap- 
proach of the English speaking people; 
then he opened the sympathies of his soul 
a little wider, and took in the German 
people. But for a succession of years he 
had been dreaming awake of the ways in 
which, after his death, he could bring 
into best harmony the best forces of the 
world. 

Cecil Rhodes knew that it was not 
money, but thought, sentiment, sym- 
pathy, that rule the world. So he did not 


provide that his wealth should build rail- 
roads or monuments, but that it should 
build only sentiments, which are more 
substantial than any constructions of 
stone or iron. His wealth goes to form 
in the souls of impressionable young men 
sentiments of respect and honor for the 
peoples of other birth. Such sentiments, 
he knew, would make for peace and good 
will. 

In Cecil Rhodes’s forelook on the 
unification of the world, under the peace- 
ful forces of civilization, he saw the best. 
and most powerful influences coming 
from three favored nations. Together 
they would give shape to the final con- 
summation of civilization which all lov- 
ers of the race must anticipate, and to 
which Christians have given the name of 
the Millennium, but which we may, if we 
choose, equally call the Golden Age or 
Social Democracy. 

Cecil Rhodes was an imperialist in the 
best senseof the word. He sawthat theday 
of petty kingdoms and of barbarism gone 
to seed has passed; he knew that, by 
one means or another, and on one plan or 
another, all the little states of the world 
must become members of great federal 
groups. Mr. Rhodes saw that savagery 
and barbarism in millions of square miles. 
of the earth’s most fertile regions must 
yield to the intelligent supervision and 
the industrial enterprise of peoples that 
can develop the material resources of this. 
small planet for the greatest good of the 
greatest number. 

Seeing these things Mr. Rhodes be- 
lieved that the peoples best qualified to- 
direct the vast work of political consoli- 
dation, and of industrial development,. 
were the great Teutonic stocks—the Eng- 
lish and the German speaking peoples. 
These peoples alone have thus far showm 
ability to combine with a far-reaching po- 
litical organization that spirit of auton- 
omy in local affairs and of personal lib- 
erty which is the priceless inheritance 
from the days of small things in political 
evolution. 

It is the spirit of this philosophy 
which Mr. Rhodes has expressed in his 
will. England, Germany and the United? 
States, he says, are the nations that- 
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should amicably work together in the 


task of reorganizing world politics and 


world economy. Who can deny the 
truth of such an assertion? English, 
Germans and Americans are kindred. 
Their ideals, different in detail, are fun- 
damentally alike. They are the people of 
enterprise, of daring. They also, equally 
with the Celto-Latin nations, are the peo- 
ple of science, while, more than other peo- 
ples, they stand for that essential democ- 
racy which carries education and oppor- 
tunity to the humblest. 

If England, Germany and the United 
States act together in a good understand- 
ing, they can insure the civilization 
-of mankind on essentially democratic 
lines. 

The method Mr. Rhodes chose was a 
wise one. We have noted the marked 
-affection for England of Americans like 
Charles Astor Bristed, who were edu- 
-cated there, just as sympathy with Ger- 
“many is strong in the hundreds of young 
Americans who have studied in the Ger- 
man universities. The student years 
‘are those in which affections harden into 
‘permanence. A hundred young men 
‘spending three years in special study in 
England could not fail, as they return in 


‘succession to this country, to tighten the 
ties between us and the mother country. 
‘To be sure Oxford sadly needs to be de- 
veloped educationally, and Cecil Rhodes 
‘knew it when he gave his own college 


‘half a million dollars. And we would 
not so much desire that undergraduate 
studies should be pursued by Americans 
‘in England, as we should that they take 
there one or more years of special post- 
graduate study, such as so many now 
take in Germany. 

The plan that Cecil Rhodes outlined to 
further a good understanding among 
these peoples is, of course, ridiculed by 
‘the little minds. The hopeless inability 
of little minds to take in the ideas of a 
‘big mind leaves the little minds no re- 
course but ridicule. But when the little 
minds construe Mr. Rhodes’s intention 
‘as a scheme to convert thirty or more 
Americans and a few Germans every 
‘year to English ideals by a residence at 
‘Oxford, such critics no longer ridicule, 
‘they only make themselves ridiculous. 

Nothing can be more evident from the 
language of the will itself than Mr. 
Rhodes’s belief that it is necessary for 
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Englishmen to become acquainted with 
Americans and Germans; with Ameri- 
can ideals and methods, and with Ger- 
man ideals and methods. Englishmen 
cannot be conveyed in a body to Amer- 
ica for a residential term. Representa- 
tive Americans from every State and 
Territory and representative Germans 
can be conveyed to Oxford, and a large 
body of such students in that ancient in- 
stitution of learning will necessarily act 
there as an intellectual and moral fer- 
ment of great power. In due time it will 
leaven the lump of stolid British con- 
servatism. 

Cecil Rhodes was a passman at Ox- 
ford. He was obliged to leave college 
for his health, then went to South Af- 
rica and made a fortune, then returned 
to Oriel College to finish his course. Not 
a classman, only a passman, he yet val- 
ued ability in scholarship, and put schol- 
arship first as test of ability in the ex- 
aminations to which he would have the 
candidates for his scholarships sub- 
jected. But it was general ability and 
character that he wanted, and, above all, 
that combination of qualities, moral, in- 
tellectual and executive, which we call 
manliness. To the sound mind in a 
sound body, of which we have heard so 
much from the lessons of Greek and Ro- 
man education, he added the considera- 
tion of the ethical qualities that mean 
goodness. So first he put “literary and 
scholastic attainments;” next fondness 
for “manly outdoor sports;” then fol- 
lowed the moral conditions under two 
heads, well worth long thought by those 
who would train to noble character: 


“ Third—His qualities of manhood, such 
as truth, courage, devotion to duty, sympathy 
for and protection of the weak, kindliness, un- 
selfishness and fellowship. 

“Fourth—His exhibition during school 
days of moral force of character and instincts 
to lead and take interest in his schoolmates, 
for these latter attributes will likely, in after 
life, guide him to esteem the performance of 
public duties as his highest aim.” 


These are golden words. What is this 
but the Christian lesson of self-sacrifice 
made the chief element in character? 
The world will rightly judge a man 
finally, not by his mistakes, not wholly by 
his methods, but by the great aims that 
control his life and give it permanent in- 
fluence. * 
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Chicago and St. Louis 


In two great American cities there 
were last week object lessons for all 
who are striving to purify municipal 
politics and improve the methods of 
municipal government. The results of 
the election in Chicago show clearly how 
much has been gained there in the last 
six or eight years. In St. Louis the very 
remarkable report of a Grand Jury, while 
setting forth the proofs of almost in- 
credible corruption, must so stimulate 
reform that a change for the better will 
now surely take place. 

The magnitude of the victory for hon- 
est government in Chicago was not 
shown in the first press dispatches, which 
gave much space to the unsuccessful at- 
tempt of the Municipal Voters’ League 
to prevent the re-election of an illiterate 
and obnoxious Alderman known as 
“ Bathhouse John.” That was an inci- 
dent of very little weight. The truth is 
that honest men won a great victory, and 
that in the new Council 55 of the 70 
members will vote honestly for the in- 
terests of the people. Of the 36 who 
were elected, 28 were men supported by 
the League. Of the 13 candidates 
specially denounced by the League, 6 
were beaten. Several wards that seemed 
hopelessly given over to corruption and 
ignorance were reclaimed, and only 9 of 
the old “ gray wolves,” as they are called 
by the Chicago press, were re-elected. 
Before the new Council will come the 
highly important question of renewing 
the street railway franchises. It will be 
considered by a Council in which the 
honest men outnumber their opposing 
associates by more than three to one. 
Only a few years ago the good people of 
Chicago found it expedient to wear hang- 
man’s nooses on their coats and even to 
threaten the majorityin their Council with 
lynching in order to prevent a corrupt 
signing away of their property and pub- 
lic franchises under the provisions of a 
law infamously procured at Springfield. 
The great forward movement since that 
time and during the last six or eight 
years has been due chiefly to the earnest 
labors of the Municipal Voters’ League 
and the Civic Federation. 

/Under a new law of the State the 
voters of Chicago were permitted—upon 
the basis of a petition which more than 
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100,000 of them had signed—to express 
their opinions at this election concerning 
questions of municipal policy. By ma- 
jorities of five or six to one they de- 
clared their preference for the public 
ownership of gas and electric lighting, 
heating and power plants (124,190 to 
19,500) ; the public ownership of all the 
street railways (125,594 to 25,987), and 
the nomination of all candidates for city 
offices by direct vote at primary elections 
(125,082 to 15,861) ; and a large major- 
ity of the members of the new Council 
are bound by signed pledges to permit 
a referendum upon any ordinance that 
grants a franchise for a public utility. 

It is unfortunate that, altho public 
opinion has made Chicago ripe for an 
experiment in the municipal ownership 
and operation of street railways, the 
financial condition of the city would not 
now permit so large an investment of 
the public funds, even if an enabling act 
should be obtained from the Legislature 
of the State. But this ion of 
opinion at the polls, accompanied by the 
election of an honest Council, will pre- 
vent a renewal of the railway franchises 
(soon to expire) upon terms in which 
the interests of the people shall not be 
carefully guarded. Undoubtedly fair 
compensation will be required, and there 
will be provisions allowing the city to 
take possesssion of the property at a 
reasonable valuation at any time a 
ten years. The experiment with respect 
to lighting plants as well as railroads 
will eventually be made there, and the 
vote of last week indicates that the trial 
cannot long be delayed. In the recent 
growth of civic pride in that city, and in 
the earnest interest of prominent citizens 
in municipal affairs, there is fair promise 
that when such experiments take place 
in Chicago they will be made under 
favorable conditions. 

Deplorable as the situation was in that 
city a few years ago, we think that the 
municipal government of Chicago never 
fell to the foul depths of corruption in 
which the people of St. Louis have per- 


‘mitted their government to lie for ten 


years past. The record was described by 
a Grand Jury last week as “almost too 
appalling for belief.” The investigation 
to which the report relates followed the 
conviction of certain persons for what 
was done in connection with the at- 
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tempted sale of a railway franchise for 
$130,000 that was locked in a safe de- 
posit box and for which it is now difficult 
to find a claimant. The Grand Jury says 
that it has been the custom of members 
of the Municipal Assembly to form com- 
binations, or “ gangs organized for plun- 
der,” for the especial purpose of selling 
legislation : 


“ Our investigation, covering a period of ten 
years, shows that with few exceptions no ordi- 
nance has been passed wherein valuable privi- 
leges or franchises are granted, until those 
interested in the passage thereof have paid the 
legislators the money demanded. The persons 
against whom indictments for bribe giving and 
bribe taking have been returned are but a small 
percentage of those who deserve to wear the 
garb of convicts. We have had before us many 
of those who have been and most of those who 
are now members of the House of Delegates. 
We found a number of these utterly illiterate 
and lacking in ordinary intelligence. In some 
no trace of mentality or morality could be 
found; in others a low order of training ap- 
peared, united with base cunning, grovelling 
instincts and sordid desires. The choosing of 
such men to be legislators makes a travesty 
of justice, sets a premium on incompetency, 
and deliberately poisons the very source of law. 

“ The evidence also shows that there are in 
this city men of seeming great respectability, 
directors in large corporations and prominent 
in business and social circles, who have not 
hesitated to put up money for the purpose of 
bribing through the Assembly measures in 
which they were interested. When called be- 
fore us some have added to the offense of 
bribery the crime of perjury, and only escaped 
the ignominy attaching to their infamous con- 
duct by reason of the fact that the evidence, 
tho satisfying to our minds, would not be ad- 
missible in the trial courts. Some of these are 
as guilty as those who have been indicted, the 
only difference being that they have been more 
successful in covering their tracks.” 


The history of several corrupt ordinances 
is narrated, and the prices paid for the 
legislation are given. As much as $50,- 
ooo has been paid for one man’s vote. 
The bribe for the passage of one ordi- 
nance was $250,000, and the franchise 
thus stolen was sold for $1,250,000, the 
city receiving nothing, or just as much 
as Philadelphia received for the Stone- 
Ashbridge franchises, for which Mr. 
Wanamaker recently offered to pay the 
city $2,500,000. * Everything in the shape 
of a municipal franchise or privilege has 
been corruptly bought and sold; and 
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some of the sellers as well as some of the 
purchasers have become millionaires by 
means of this foul traffic. 

It will be said that if Chicago is pre- 
pared for municipal ownership and oper-. 
ation of public utilities, St. Louis surely 
is not, because she seems incapable of 
selecting honest and intelligent men to 
take charge of her municipal affairs. But 
if a majority of the voters in St. Louis 
should manifest enough interest in the 
subject to say that they preferred munic- 
ipal ownership, would it not be better for 
the municipality to reclaim the franchises, 
and to use them through its own offi- 
cial agents, than to permit a continuance 
of the corrupt and demoralizing traffic 
which the Grand Jury has uncovered? 
Could municipal ownership, even in the 
most unfavorable environment, be at- 
tended by anything so foul and criminal 
as the conditions disclosed by this shock- 
ing statement of the Grand Jury? 

But no such change of municipal policy 
is the uppermost question in St. Louis 
to-day. The present and crying need is 
for civic reform. The people must learn 
why honest men should be placed in of- 
fice, and how to elect such men. The ex- 
perience of Chicago is before them as a 
helpful example. We believe that this 
report of the Grand Jury will mark the 
beginning of a movement by good men 
in St. Louis for taking their city out of 
the hands of thieves by the methods that 
have been used so successfully in the 
greater city of which St. Louis once pro- 
fessed to be the rival. 


2 
The Year's Miracle 


THE one miracle of the year is the 
breaking loose of spring. One who un- 
derstands nature goes about his orchards 
and gardens, opening the private mis- 
sives, written in fruit buds, and slipped 
into the postal boxes of the months. In 
these he reads the promise of the coming 
summer, and the history of the passing 
winter. He learns how much fruit to ex- 
pect on his peach trees and his pears. He 
has lifted -he soil to see what natural 
forces have done to disintegrate and 
lighten, or possibly to increase his work. 
All about his lawns and his meadows he 
finds innumerable signs and__portents. 
This is not all Greek to him, for he 
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k.:ows that «when mole tracks abound, the 
soil is full cf larve ; and May beetles wiii 
be thick just as the foliage expands. For 
two years these fellows have been in the 
lower world; no for a few days of the 
third year th:y may be ed to 
emerge—as winged and clumsy lovers— 
tc beget another three years’ generation, 
and meanwhile defoliate his trees. He 
thinks sadly of his butternuts, his scarlet 
oaks, his white ash, whose leaves will be 
made ragged for the summer. So it is 
that nature fits together her parts; the 
moles are plenty when their food is 
plenty. All this he discovers and reads 
before the event, for the farmer is talk- 
ing with nature. 

The first flower of spring is the colts- 
foot; a queer little yellow thing, in the 
wet places—awkward, rather homely, and 
with an undistilled odor. It is a wild lit- 
tle fellow, that feels out of place in so- 
ciety, preferring to be left alone in its 
moist home, down by the brook side. You 
can enjoy him best at a little distance. 
Dandelions come sometimes in cozy cor- 
ners of the zigzag fences, before the end 
of March; but they are short stemmed, 
rising no more than an inch above the 
soil, as if ready to dodge back at the sign 
of a snowflake. The hyacinth is braver, 
as it is sweeter, and stands in pure white, 
in dainty reds, and in all the shades of 
blue. By what possible instinct do the 
bulbs know when to push up through the 
hard ground?’ Alas, their instinct is no 
surer than man’s knowledge, for there is 
always a “hyacinth snow,” and some- 
times they are frozen to the ground. 
How perfect the procession of flowers is! 
The hepaticacomes to the house in apron- 
fuls, followed by the spring anemone, 
and then the squirrel corn. By this time 
the trilliums, rather royal in disposition, 
stand looking down upon the violets and 
lesser beauties. One should live in the 
country, if for nothing else, that the chil- 
dren may get into the woods for spring 
flowers. 

The honey bee is the first insect abroad. 
He finds the maple sap as sweet as we do, 
and is on hand in all the groves where the 
sappers are tapping the trees, and the 
boys are gathering full pails for the evap- 
orator. His buzz is heard everywhere, 
but his temper is of the meekest. You 


may handle him with perfect safety, pro- 
vided you do not pinch him. He is not 








gathering honey, but taking a drink and 
a little exercise before the sober work of 
the season. A whirl of snow is likely to 
catch him before he can get back to his 
hive. We must throw handfuls of hay 
about the hives for these early wanderers 
to light on, for they have hardly strength 
to make ingress into their homes. 

The first bird of spring is the joy of the 
neighborhood. It brings us all together. 
The children shout from house to house. 
The word spreads somehow all over the 
town that a robin was heard in the 
Thompson grove. Bluebirds are soon 
chirping down th: swales—but always on 
the go—so that one may scarcely get a 
glimpse of them until of a sudden the 
song ripple comes breaking the air into 
notes, just over your head. And the blue! 
Oh, the glorious, the unequaled blue! 
You had thought the sky was blue; but 
now it has grown suddenly dull. The 
singer has lighted on the side of the big 
ash. What is he talking about? How 
we should like to know! When God 
made joy he differentiated it into blue- 
birds and robins, and gave the rest to us. 
A Southern mocking bird, hearing of our 
country -home and its abounding tree 
coverts, has come to look for a summer 
residence. He evidently likes it. The 
first day he cackled at the hens; the next 
he chattered .at a squirrel; the third he 
cawed at the crows; and by that time he 
had sung all the songs, had whistled 
all the whistles of this region—and all 
the town had come to look at him. He 
probably fell in with a flock of robins, 
and they told him—who knows what they 
are talking about on those long night 
journeys northward? The birds always 
get here in the morning—making their 
journeys by night. Do you think they 
talk over last year’s nests, and those of 
the year before—comparing notes as to 
their children, and the cats, and the 
crows ; and laying plans; and wondering 
if such and such a tree has been cut 
down, or blown down, since they lived in 
it? Alas, but there are so many axés in 
this world, and every tree is a home- 
stead, and the ax wielders do not know 
it. What right has the ax—or, rather, 
what rights have the birds? At any 
rate, the Southerner is here, just as more 
Northerners are getting into Florida and 
Texas. Can he not establish a home- 
stead claim which even man must recog- 
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nize? The Southern chat came three 
years ago; it is like moving the climate 
a degree or two further northward. 
There is one thing that spring cannot do 
for us, that is bring the catbird back be- 
fore the middle of May. There ought to 
be a bird legislature to change the name 
of the catbird. It is an ornithological 
outrage. He is the sweetest of our sing- 
ers, and the wisest of our birds. His 
prose is somewhat cat-like, but his po- 
etry excels in perfect melody. Spring 
will not be quite spring until this noble 
thrush gets back to us. 

The swallows arrive invariably on the 
24th of April. You will see them in a 
great flock, always early in the morning, 
over some deserted house or a small 
grove—and in a tempest of consultation. 
All day they are dividing into neigh- 
borhoods, and subdividing into families, 
while family after family starts off to its 
own locality. Birds know their bounds, 
as much as dogs and horses. They all 
know when they are at home, and when 
they are trespassing. If you will let your 
horse loose, he may be tempted into your 
neighbor’s clover ; but at a word of warn- 
ing he will canter back as if caught in 
mischief, and stop with a flourish as 
soon as the line is crossed. Catbirds will 
divide up your acresamong them into pri- 
vate building lots, and each’will sing only 
on its pre-empted homestead. There 
they build and there they sing. 

The more you study spring and the 
more springs weave themselves into your 
life, the more you feel that there is every- 
where an underlying, interpenetrating 
Intelligence and Purpose. The one great 
fact of the world is, “ There is one God 
over all, through all, and in you all "— 
“in whom we live and move and have our 
being.” -You may*call this Presence, 
Nature or Supernature; it is all the same, 
the supreme fact which surrounds us. 
The solution of our miracle is eternal 
Life and infinite Purpose. 


& 


Another Cowardly Crime 


VirciniaA is probably the last State 
that will be guilty of the crime of chang- 
ing its constitution with the avowed and 
shameless purpose of excluding its citi- 
zens from the right of suffrage long held 
by them. They adjourned with the 
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happy assurance that they had outwitted 
and circumvented the national will as ut- 
tered at the close of the War of Rebellion 
in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments to the Constitution. 

The main reason for calling this Vir- 
ginia Convention was freely assigned. 
It was to include every white man in the 
rights of ballot and exclude every negro 
possible. The plan adopted will allow 
all illiterate white men to vote and will 
shut out as many negroes as they choose, 
whether they can read or not. Local 
registrars of voters are made judges of 
who shall be registered. Until 1904 they 
can admit any one to the list of voters, 
whether he can read or not, if he can 
give a “ reasonable ” explanation of such 
a clause in the constitution of the State 
as may be read to him. . To a white man 
they can read a very short and simple 
clause, and they can call his explanation 
“ reasonable,” whatever it may be. Toa 
colored applicant :hey can read a long 
and intricate clause, and reject his ex- 
planation, however “ reasonable ” it may 
be. Or, indeed, even if a colored appli- 
cant can read, they may demand from 
him a “ reasonable ” explanation and re- 
ject him. It is believed that when Janu- 
ary I, 1904, arrives every white man will 
be permanently registered and nearly all 
negroes excluded. After that time ap- 
plicants must have paid up all back poll 
taxes for three years, and be able to 
write their names and addresses in the 
presence of the registrar. 

The crime of this plan, thus adopted 
by these Christian and chivalrous Vir- 
ginians, is less in its brutal denial of 
equal rights to one race than it is in the 
despicable and perjured way which it 
provides for accomplishing its ends. For 
its acknowledged purpose is to secure 
hundreds of registrars all over the State, 
who shall swear to do their duty justly, 
and shall then perjure themselves. They 
are expected and desired to perform their 
offices, not impartially, but with the ut- 
most unfairness. There is no conceal- 
ment about this. It is acclaimed, boasted 
of, and its acceptance hailed with yells 
of satisfaction. There were good men, 


like President McIlwaine, who saw the 
meanness of it, its injustice—but all saw 
that—and who denounced the plan be- 
fore the convention. 
difference. 


But that made no 
The end justified the means. 
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They would do evil that evil might come, 
and their condemnation is just. 

What can be done about it? Only 
this, that we must trust to the slow but 
sure forces of moral education. In the 
end that is all that will accomplish any- 
thing. The negroes and the whites must 
be educated out of illiteracy and immo- 
rality by better and still better schools, 
by higher ideals set before them, and 
those who can read must demand and re- 
demand their personal rights. They 
must take every advantage of political 
rivalry to get on the lists of voters, and 
then must exercise their rights. The bet- 
ter sentiment of the white people will 
slowly gain the control, for gross injus- 
tice is intrinsically weak and will be 
overthrown in the end. 


st 
The Religions of Canada 


A cENsus bulletin, like a dictionary, 
is not fascinating reading, but it well re- 
pays careful study. A bulletin just is- 
sued by the Department of Agriculture 
in Canada, giving the religions of that 
country, furnishes some exceedingly in- 
teresting and suggestive facts. The re- 
turns are much more complete and ex- 
plicit than they were ten years ago. In 
1891 only twenty-five religious bodies 
were mentioned ; all others were grouped 
as “unclassified.” In the present case, 
the status of one hundred and forty-two 
Churches or sects is given. It should be 
stated, however, that at least twelve of 
the sects referred to might just as well 
have been omitted from the lists, because 
each is represented by only one indi- 
vidual; and in each of fifty other sects 
less than a dozen adherents are to be 
found. Thus almost one-half of the re- 
ligions might have been passed by, be- 
cause the influence they exert in the 
country is quite insignificant, and they 
have nowhere come into such prominence 
as to deserve a place in an ordinary en- 
cyclopedia of religions. It is very mani- 
fest, however, that when the grand total 
of the smaller sects is reached it shows 
that they have made substantial progress 
during the last decade. And it is a very 
singular fact that Ontario, which is by 
far the wealthiest of the Provinces, and 
which has for years been excellently fur- 
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nished with schools and churches, should 


_be the Province in which many of the 


minor sects are trying to find an asylum. 
There are certainly districts where the 
influence of these sects, if good, is re- 
quired more than in Ontario. 

According to their numerical strength, 
the order of the Churches here would 
be: First, the Roman Catholic, number- 
ing 2,228,997; second, Methodist, num- 
bering 916,862; third, Presbyterian, 
numbering 842,301 ; fourth, Anglican, or 
Church of England, numbering 680,346, 
and fifth, Baptist, numbering 292,485. 
Of the Roman Catholics 1,429,186 are 
in the Province of Quebec; and as the 
population of that Province amounts to 
only 1,648,898, it will be seen how com- 
pletely that large Province is under the 
sway of the Vatican. In a few counties 
of Quebec a Protestant can scarcely be 
found, and in several of them Protest- 
ants are a mere handful. 

An examination of the gains and losses 
among the various religious bodies re- 
veals some striking and peculiar facts. 
Of the four leading Churches, the Roman 
Catholic made the largest proportionate 
gains, followed by the Presbyterian, the 
Methodist and the Anglican in the order 
named. In respect to growth, the rela- 
tive positions of the Methodist and Pres- 
byterian Churches have changed, the 
place once held by the former now being 
held by the latter. Owing to an error 
made ten years ago, when the Mennon- 
ites were classed as Baptists, the ad- 
vance made by the last-named cannot be 
determined, but they appear to have made 
good progress—much larger than was 
made during the previous decade. The 
Friends (Quakers), the Salvation Army, 
the Universalists,-the Brethren and the 
Free-Will Baptists have -all declined in 
numbers, and the reason for this decline 
may be found in the fact that these bod- 
ies have no influential papers, no theo- 
logical seminaries and no regular minis- 
try. It does seem to be impossible in 
this age of enlightenment for a Church 
to make satisfactory progress unless it 
pays due attention to theological educa- 
tion. In the ten years preceding the 
last decade the Salvation Army made 
wonderfully rapid progress. That was 
soon after its entrance into this country. 
During the last decade, however, its de- 
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cline has been very marked. The Con- 
gregational Church stands numerically 
almost exactly where it stood ten years 
ago, and the Tunkers and Unitarians 
have made progress so insignificant as to 
be scarcely worthy of mention. On the 
other hand, the Jews have increased at 
the rate of 156 per cent. This great ad- 
vance is probably due largely to immi- 
gration. The Holiness Movement, or 
Hornerite body, is rapidly gathering ad- 
herents to itself. The bulletin does not 
indicate where the recruiting ground of 
this sect is, but as Mr. Horner once be- 
longed to the Methodist Church, and as 
he claims to be reviving the doctrines and 
practices of the early Methodists, it is 
probable that most of his followers are 
drawn from the Church in which he was 
once a preacher. 

In British Columbia, the Northwest 
Territories and the unorganized terri- 
tory the Presbyterian Church makes a 
fine showing, for she has more than 
doubled her numbers in these three dis- 
tricts. In Manitoba, Ontario, and even 


in Quebec, she has made substantial 
gains, but in the Maritime Provinces she 
has lost ground. The Anglican Church 


has done well in the West, but has lost 
ground in the Maritime Provines; and 
what is difficult to understand, she has 
not held her own in Ontario. The gains 
made by the Methodist Church are more 
evenly distributed over the whole Do- 
minion. 

Ten years ago the name “ Pagans” 
appeared in the bulletin for the first time. 
These now number 14,466. Some of them 
are Indians, but it is presumed that the 
majority of them are Chinese and other 
foreigners who have not yet been Chris- 
tianized. With so many pagans in the 
land, and others likely to enter soon, it 
is evident that there must be no relaxa- 
tion of effort on the part of those en- 
gaged in Home Mission work. It is 
worthy of note that the number of ag- 
nostics, infidels, free-thinkers and others 
of that stamp is by no means large. Tho 
they express their views generally with 
great vigor, their influence upon the 
body politic is not very perceptible. 
Christian Scientists have a place for the 
first time in the returns, but as they num- 
ber only 2,619, the influence they exert 
cannot, as yet, be commanding. It is mat- 
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ter for congratulation that so few have 
repudiated the Christian religion, and 
that the historic Churches are becoming 
stronger and stronger. 


& 


President Roosevelt’s clean 
sweep in the Immigration De- 
partment has brought down 
upon him the adverse criticism of con- 
servative journals which have been, on 
the whole, friendly to him personally and 
loyal supporters of his administration. 
It has long been known that chronic 
quarreling was going on between the 
Immigration station at Ellis Island and 
the office of the Commissioner of Immi- 
gration at Washington. Reports of in- 
efficiency, and worse, at Ellis Island, 
have been industriously circulated, and 
a public which does not take the trouble 
to investigate such matters has been will- 
ing to believe that a new Commissioner 
and Deputy Commissioner ought to be 
appointed at this port. Those who 
know the inside facts—and THe In- 
DEPENDENT claims to know them 
thoroughly—are aware that the whole 
trouble has grown out of the attempt of 
higher officials at Washington, and of 
certain United States Senators, to com- 
pel Deputy Commissioner McSweeney 
toviolate the Civil Service Laws, in fact to 
break his oath of office, and from the firm 
action of Mr. McSweeney in standing by 
the law and faithfully discharging the 
duties of his position. If the country 
were searched from end to end for the 
man best qualified to discharge the ex- 
ceedingly onerous and delicate duties of 
the Deputy Commissioner at Ellis Island, 
the search would not be likely to reveal 
another man in all respects so competent 
and so stanch as Mr. McSweeney. It 
is understood that the President, irri- 
tated by the disagreement between the 
New York and Washington offices, 
intended at first to make new appoint- 
ments at New York only. He became 
satisfied, however, that it was necessary 
also to remove Commissioner Powderly, 
who, as readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
have been made aware by our previous 
editorial discussion of this subject, has 
been an unfit man for the post that he has 
held. But the drastic measure of remov- 
ing Powderly, Fitchie and McSweeney 
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alltogether is equivalent to punishing and 
branding McSweeney for being an hon- 
est, faithful and intelligent public serv- 


ant. 
s 


A most sensible estimate of 
the tendencies of daily jour- 
nalism in this country ap- 
pears in last week’s Congregationalist 
from the pen of Mr. Edward P. Clark, 
one of the editors of the New York 
Evening Post: “In 1850 or 1860,” says 
Mr. Clark, “ it was a mark of distinction, 
in any but the larger communities, to 
take a daily journal ; at the beginning of 
the twentieth century the carpenter, the 
day laborer, the shopgirl, the office boy 
regard it as a necessity.” The cheapen- 
ing of the cost of white paper and the 
rise of advertising are responsible for 
this transformation, while the public 
schools are turning out year by year the 
needed army of readers. Mr. Clark 
thinks we have passed through the worst 
stages in the evolution of the yellow 
press, and he already sees a change for 
the better in its conduct. This, too, THE 
INDEPENDENT has noted; for, some years 
ago, when the yellow journals were at 
their lowest ebb and some of their chief 
exponents were being excluded from our 
clubs and libraries, we pointed out that 
there was much actual and prospective 
good in them. In the first place, they 
ever champion the masses with a vigor 
and watchful interest unequaled by the 
older journals. And, secondly, they are 
read by people who without them would 
read nothing. Thus their educational 
power is enormous. Moreover, they 
make blank minds think, and when a 
mind thinks, who can foretell what will 
happen? With all their faults—and we 
are far from saying they have few—the 
papers for the masses are doing their full 
share of good in the community. Mr. 
Clark looks to the paper of the future as 
one that will combine the “ trustworthi- 
ness” of the present conservative press 
with the “ enterprise ” of the “ yellows.” 
In this we think he is right, and there is 
already evidence that some of our papers 
are on this track. 


American 
Journalism 


The bill regulating vivisection 
before the Massachusetts 
legislature is bitterly op- 
posed by universities and medical 
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schools, but we can see no objection to it. 
It appears to be a conservative and rea- 
sonable bill, much more conservative than 
we should suppose would satisfy the ear- 
nest opponents of vivisection who have 


introduced it. It by no means forbids 
vivisection, but it provides that experi- 
ments on living animals shall be made 
not by anybody who pleases, but only un- 
der authority of a college or university, 
and irfa building registered for such ex~ 
periments. That shuts out vivisection be- 
fore high school classes. It then provides 
that the animals vivisected shall be anes- 
thetized so as not to suffer pain. There 
is no scientific reason for studying how 
much pain an animal can endure, and as 
operations on the human subject are un- 
der anesthesia, they can be so on animals. 
The bill provides further that animals af- 
ter being cut up are not to be kept alive 
for subsequent experiments, but are to be 
killed upon the conclusion of the experi- 
ment. The law does not forbid the use 
of drugs in experiments on animals, but 
simply regulates vivisection for scientific 
study. We know very well that human 
life is more valuable than that of animals, . 
and that surgery has greatly benefited 
by experiments on animals, but brutality 
and all unnecessary suffering should be 
prevented by intelligent and kindly legal 
enactments. Cats and dogs have rights 
as well as children and men. 


& 


The chief objection that 
employers have to indus- 
trial arbitration is the 
alleged fact that the labor unions cannot 
be compelled to live up to an unfavorable 
award, because the individual laborers 
are poor and their collective funds are 
generally meager and have not been 
brought within the provisions of the cor- 
poration laws. The Department of La- 
bor Bulletin of the State of New York 
reports a method of arbitration which 
would seem to meet this objection. The 
Brooklyn shoe manufacturers have en- 
tered into an agreement with their em- 
ployees which provides that each party 
should post $10,000 as a surety for the 
acceptance of an award made by arbi- 
trators in case of a dispute. The firm’s 
yvuaranty was a bond for that amount, 
and the employees’ guaranty was a fund 
obtained from a weekly five per cent. as- 


A New Method 
of Arbitration 
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sessment on wages. This fund was to be 
held by the firm, who paid interest on it 
at the rate of six per cent. The unions 
of the country, however, are at present 
unfavorably disposed toward this policy, 
so it is not likely to be widely adopted. 


& 


It is a pretty serious 
question of organiza- 
tion that is just now 
dividing the scientific, historical and lit- 
erary students of Great Britain. Three 
years ago there was organized the Inter- 
national Association of Academies, com- 
posed of the leading learned societies of 
many countries. To be sure it did not 
have much advertising, and many schol- 
ars paid no attention to it; but it was a 
good thing, and it has some good work to 
do, such as settling on rules for geological 
or biological nomenclature. This Asso- 
ciation established two sections, one for 
mathematical, experimental and natural 
science, and the other for studies of his- 
tory, philosophy and philology. Now the 
Royal Society has devoted itself wholly 
or chiefly to studies under the former sec- 
tion, and there was no corresponding 
General Society in Great Britain for stud- 
ies belonging to the second section. Ac- 
cordingly a number of historians, philolo- 
gists and philosophers got together, at 
the suggestion of the President and Coun- 
cil of the Royal Society, and prepared a 
petition that they be incorporated as the 
British Academy. Immediately the schol- 
ars left out began to find fault. Then 
members of the Royal Society began to 
urge that that Society had a wide enough 
charter to take in all branches of learn- 
ing, and now a counter petition has been 
sent in to the Government asking delay 
until this matter can be investigated. To 
this last petition are signed such notable 
names as those of Preece, Lockyer, Gif- 
fen, Geikie, Crooke, Dicey, Canon Doyle, 
Benjamin Kidd, Lodge, Lankester, 
Poole, Dawkins, Canon Tristram, W. A. 
Wright, Ramsay and Bastian. We may 
fairly suspect that the desire for alpha- 
betical titles of dignity enters into this 
sharp controversy. It does not seem quite 
desirable to accentuate further the an- 
tagonism between scientific and philo- 
sophic studies by setting up rival so- 
cieties, now that the rigid scientific meth- 
od is required in all studies. 


One Royal Society 
or Two 
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The amount of Peter’s Pence which it 
is expected will go to the Pope this year 
from the Archdiocese of New York is 
about $100,000. The total amount from 
all the world last year was $450,000, and 
this country alone ought to be able to 
equal it this year. The thefts from the 
Pope’s chest need to be made good. In 
this city there are about a million Catho- 
lics, and they have much wealth and 
their churches and schools are now most- 
ly built. The Peter’s Pence goes to the 
expense of the Papal court and for mis- 
sions abroad. Protestants give more 
than ten times as much as Catholics for 
foreign missions, but their missions and 
schools are much more expensive. But 
modern Catholic missions began on a 
large scale two centuries before Protest- 
ant missions, and the fruit is seen in 
their larger native communities in South- 
ern India and China. It is just reported 
that China will give mandarin buttons to 
a few Catholic prelates, while the Prot- 
estant missionaries will more wisely re- 
fuse to accept these honors. 

& 

It is interesting to observe the prog- 
ress which Christianity is making in the 
Northwestern Provinces of India, where 
missions have been fairly at work only 
about thirty years. Out of a total popu- 
lation of 47,500,000, of which one-sixth 
are Mohammedans, the Christians of all 
races and sects, Hindu and English, 
count 102,469, of whom 88,841 are na- 
tives. The Methodists count 51,574, the 
Anglican Church 28,128, the Roman 
Catholic 10,727, and the Presbyterians 
5,092. The native Christians have in- 
creased 194 per cent. in ten years, but 
the Aryas, or Reformed Hindu, 196 per 
cent., and now number 65,282. Their 
growth is a striking evidence of the 
power of Christian thought. 

a 


We are glad to see that at last a vigor- 
ous fight is to be made against the Chi- 
nese Exclusion bill. At least we may 
hope that its unjust provisions, reaching 
beyond the treaty limit, may be removed. 
We have been able to discover no reason 
for excluding Chinese; but at any rate 
the present law should not be extended 
beyond December 7th, 1904, when the 
present treaty with China expires, unless 
the treaty itself is extended. 














INSURANCE 


At the Outset 


A REQUEST has come that we define 
the forms of life insurance policies best 
suited to young men—or, if we correctly 
understand the request, the forms best 
suited to different classes of young men. 
This can be done only in a very limited 
way, for there is no policy best applicable 
to this or that specific occupation, but all 
policies are for “ all sorts and conditions 
of men.” Who should insure? Every- 
body that is insurable. When to insure? 
Now. The middle-aged man should not 
wait to be older and in better circum- 
stances; the young man should not wait 
to be settled in life, but should begin 
early (that is, now) with some amount 
and form of policy, counting such action 
a proper part of beginning to be “ set- 
tled.” Take note, first, that the pro- 
priety of doing this we do not have to 
consider. Fifty years ago, or even thirty, 
the expediency of life insurance (an ex- 
pediency so high that it rises to a duty) 
might have admissibly been put in ques- 
tion without thereby condemning the 


questioner, but that has passed. The 


subject has now got beyond discussion. 
All that remains now concerns detail, 
not the question of doing or not doing. 
He who professes doubt about that main 
question should (if he is not insincere) 
go off to one side with himself and clear 
up his reasoning powers. 

There are a few general observations 
to be made, however, the first of which 
is that no man, young or old, should let 
himself be persuaded into applying for 
larger or more costly insurance than he 
can reasonably expect to be able to carry. 
The unhappy feature of the present 
money mode of compensating the agent 
is that it makes him interested, pecun- 
iarily speaking, in having the first pre- 
mium the largest possible and leaves him 
almost no pecuniary concern in the per- 
manence of the aie. To that extent 
his interest is not one with the interest 
of the applicant; he may not be swayed 
by his own interest, but it is prudent to 
remember that he is more concerned to 
get a man in than to keep him in—there- 
fore the man should be more careful 
for himself in this particular. 

Generally speaking, the premium rate 
increases with the age at which the policy 





is taken out, but there are many varia- 
tions in rate according to form. The 
“ plain life” form, with premiums pay- 
able continuously, has for obvious rea- 
sons the lowest rate. If the number of 
premiums is fixed, the rate rises propor- 
tionately. If the policy itself is payable 
before death, the rate also rises for that 
reason. These distinctions we have al- 
ready pointed out with more particular- 
ity, but the general line of separation is 
that as the “ self-insurance ” (which may 
be defined as the risk the party takes in 
excess of that of the plain risk of dying) 
increases the outlay increases. For ex- 
ample, a 10-year endowment contains 
two elements and its “ self-insurance ” is 
large ;.there is the chance of death within 
10 years to be paid for, and also $1,000 
to be provided during the 10-year term. 

It is impracticable to name any one 
policy that is best for all men, in all cir- 
cumstances. Limited premiums are de- 
sirable; endowments are exceedingly so. 
We can lay down only a single rile of 
universal application: do some figuring 
and comparisons for yourself. Rate cir- 
culars are free for the asking; interest 
tables can be easily used, and simple 
arithmetric ought to be within the capac- 
ity of everybody. If applicants, how- 
ever hard to get hold of, were less 
“easy” afterward in dependence upon 
the agent and in readiness to accept un- 
questioningly everything he says, they 
would better guard their own interests 
and would also make agents feel more 
responsible. 

oF 

It is announced that the seven-weeks’ 
contest in the New York Life in es- 
pecial honor of Second Vice-President 
Perkins closed with the month of March, 
and that the applications sent in are fully 
$60,000,000; also that the $56,000,000 
previously written as a testimonial to 
President McCall should not be for- 
gotten. The comment that if this rate is 
kept up the anticipated three hundred 
millions of new business in 1902 will un- 
doubtedly be realized is an exceedingly 
careful and moderate statement, for at 
the rate of a hundred and sixteen mil- 
lions in thirteen weeks there should be 
four hundred and sixty-four millions in 
fifty-two weeks. This is certainly a tes- 
timonial to “ pushing things.” 
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United States Trust Company 


Lyman J. Gage, ex-Secretary of the 
Treasury, was last week elected Presi- 
dent of the United States Trust Com- 
pany in place of John A. Stewart, re- 
signed. Mr. Gage was born in Madison 
County, N. Y., in 1836, and at the age 
of eleven went to Rome. He moved to 
Chicago in 1855, when nineteen years of 
age, and in 1858 went into the banking 
business. In 1868 he entered the serv- 
ice of the First National Bank of Chicago 
as Cashier and was made Vice-President 
in 1882 and President in 1891, but from 
the time he first entered the bank he was 
virtually its manager. In 1897 Mr. 
Gage moved to Washington to enter the 
Cabinet of President McKinley. There 
is no more honorable position. in the 
banking world than the Presidency of 
the United States Trust Company, and 
Mr. Gage’s friends, who include prom- 
inent bankers in all parts of the country, 
are pleased to have him accept that posi- 
tion. D. Willis James, of Phelps, Dodge 
& Co., continues as Vice-President ; 


James S. Clark, who entered the service 
of the company as Assistant Secretary in 
1864, and who for twenty years has been 


Secretary and Vice-President, continues 
as second Vice-President; Henry L. 
Thornell, who has been in the service of 
the company for thirty years, is the Sec- 
retary, as he has been since 1882, and 
Louis G. Hampton, who entered the com- 
pany’s service in 1863, continues as As- 
istant Secretary. The Trustees are: 

Samuel Sloan, D. Willis James, John 
A. Stewart, John Harsen Rhoades, An- 
son Phelps Stokes, John Crosby Brown, 
Edward Cooper, W. Bayard Cutting, 
Charles S. Smith, Wm. Rockefeller, 
Alexander E. Orr, William H Macy, Jr., 
Wm. D. Sloane, Gustav H. Schwab, 
Frank Lyman, George F. Vietor, James 
Stillman, John Claflin, John J. Phelps, 
John S. Kennedy, D. O. Mills, Lewis 
Cass Ledyard and Marshal Field. 

In 1853, when the company was or- 
ganized, the capital was $1,000,000, which 
was afterward increased to $2,000,000. 
The capital and surplus amounted in 1888 
to $7,000,000, and have increased from 
year to year until to-day the capital, 
surplus and undivided profits are about 
$13,500,000. The deposits, which fif- 
teen years ago were about $31,000,000, 
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now amount to over $72,000,000, and the 
total resources are over $76,000,000. 
ot 


Gallatin National Bank 


SAMUEL WOOLVERTON was last week 
elected President of the Gallatin National 
Bank in place of the late Frederick D. 
Tappen. Mr. Woolverton was born on 
a farm near Stockton, N. J., in 1864, and 
came to New York in 1882. In 1888 
he entered the service of the Fifth Av- 
enue Bank as a messenger and three 
years later became Assistant Cashier. In 
1898 he resigned to become Cashier of 
the Gallatin National Bank. Mr. Wool- 
verton’s promotion to the Presidency is 
deserved; he has the character and the 
qualifications necessary to make a good 
President. Alexander H. Stevens, who 
is also Vice-President of the Astor Na- 
tional Bank, continues as Vice-President. 
Thirty-four years ago, when Mr. Tappen 
was made President, Mr. Stevens was 
elected Cashier and held that position for 
twelve years. The Cashier of the Galla- 
tin Bank is George E. Lewis, who was 
born in Flushing, L. I., in 1859, and was 
connected with the bank in Flushing. 
In 1879 he entered the service of the 
Fourth National Bank in this city and 
became Assistant Cashier of the Gallatin 
in December last. The Gallatin Bank, 
which was incorporated in 1829 with a 
capital of $750,000, was until 1865 called 
simply the National Bank. In 1865, when 
the National Bank Act went into effect, 
the bank was known as the Gallatin Na- 
tional Bank. In 1868 James Gallatin re- 
signed the Presidency, which he had held 
for nearly thirty years. He died in Paris 
in 1876 at the age of eighty. Frederick 
D. Tappen, who became Cashier in 1858, 
succeeded James Gallatin in the Presi- 
dency. The capital of the bank now 
stands at $1,000,000, the surplus and 
profits are $2,079,498, the deposits $12,- 
920,296 and the total resources $16,984,- 
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Epwin HAwLtey and Frank H. Davis, 
formerly connected with the South- 
ern Pacific Company, have formed 
a banking house under the name of Haw- 
ley & Davis, for the purpose of dealing 
in securities on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 
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Distress 
After Eating 


Nausea between meals, belching, vomiting, 
flatulence, fits of nervous headache, pain in the 
stomach, are all symptoms of dyspepsia, and 
the longer it is neglected the harder it is to 
cure it, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Radically and permanently cure it—strengthen 
and tone the stomach and other digestive or- 
gans for the matural performance of their 
functions. 


Accept no substitute for Hood’s. 


“T had dyspepsia twenty-five years and took different 
medicines, but got no o until I Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla. Have taken four bottles of this medicine and can 
now eat almost anything, sleep ‘well, have no cramps in 
my stomach, no burning, and no distress."” Mrs. Witu1am G. 
BARRETT, 14 Olney 8t., vidence, R. I. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia promises to cure 
and keeps the promise. 








CURES WHILE YOU SLEEYr 































Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE for the dis- 
tressing and often fatal affections for which 
it is recommended. For more than twenty 
years we have had the most conclusive as- 
surances that there is nothing better. Ask 
your physician about it. 
An interestin ‘ 
which gives the ‘highest yn Be at oe 
ALL DRUGGISTS. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE C0., 180 Puttoa $t., New York. 








VERMILYE & CO. 
BANKERS — 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and 
Other Investment Securities. 


Members of the New York and Boston Stock 
Depa ie sepetens and interest allowed on balances subject to 


yt sa fisted at the non Li. 


Al Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Stock Ex: = ‘ord on commission. 
a Municipal and ay ds on hand for immediate 





NASSAU & PINE STS., N.Y. 13 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON 
WATCHES - - 


Artistic productions for Ladies’ 
wear—Silver chatelaines in unique 
designs—Shoulder watches in all 
metals or enameled—Open face or 
hunting. for belt or pocket—Send 
for our booklets and select designs. 


The New England Watch Co. 


87 and 39 Maiden Lane, N. Y. Se nae ae. , Chicago. 
Spreckels Building, San Francisco. 




















it is always well to re- 
member that Simpson’s 
are the best made. For 
variety and beauty of 
design they surpass all 
others, and they retain 
all their original bright- 
ness, no matter how 
often they are washed. 


The Name 
William Simpson & Sons 
On the Ticket 
is a guarantee of the high- 
est standard of quality, 
color and finish, whether 
in calico or fine prints. 
When Buying Always Ask for 
SIMPSON’S GOODS. 
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A Perfect Food For 
All Kinds of People. 


Malt Breakfast Food is the ideal food for 
breakfast or for any other meal—for infants 
and invalids and all other people. 

You will like it on account of its delicious 
flavor. It isn’t flat and mushy like ordinary 
cereals. It gets its delicate flavor from the 
malt in it. 

It will do you the most good because it is 
a combination of the finest gluten wheat, 
treated by a special, scientific process which 
retains all its strength, and malt, which isa 
natural digestive agent and acts on the 
grain, preparing it for immediate digestion. 

Malt Breakfast Food has the most 
strength, body and nerve-building qualities. 

It makes the little folks strong and hearty, 
refreshes and strengthens brain-workers 
and nervous people with weak digestions and 
pleases everybody—permanently. 

If Malt Breakfast Food is a stranger in 

\ SZ ~~ é your family, write us and we will send you an 
—~d ir a / order for a REGULAR FULL-SIZED package 

‘ from your grocer for free trial. Ask us for 

Just Love : our booklet, “BREAKFAST MENUS FOR A 


Malt 7 MONTH.” 
MALTED CEREALS CO. 


Dept. R, BURLINGTON, VT. 








Free for Ten Days THEO. S, MEYER & po: 


Complete outfit, Atomizer and Vaporium for 
treatmentof Asthma, Hay Fever, Sore ‘Throat, 

La Grippe and all disorders of the respira- BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
tory tract. Try it ten days, then send $1.50 for Members N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange. 

the whole outfit, or return at our expense. No 


sprays or douches, just medicated dry air. 52 Broadway, s New York. 


VAPORIUM CO., 82 Main Street, Batt'e 


 anme Creek, Mich. Private Wires to Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburg. 


Stocks, Bonds, Grain, Cotton. 
CURB STOCKS carried on margin for our clients 


HIGHEST FINANCIAL REFERENCES. 
Correspondence Solicited. Tel. 3614 Broad 


Branch Office, 609 Broadway, cor. Houston St. 
USE DR. WM, 


HALL’S BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS. 


Hall’s Balsam should be in every family med- 
icine chest ready for immediate use when a 
cough or a cold first manifests itself. 

Hall’s Balsam is the best cough medicine that 
can be bought already prepared. 


35¢., 50c., and $1.00 a bottle. 
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We claim Purity and 
Safety, and substan- 
tiate this claim with 
Chemists’ Certificates 
By. the Blue Label used 














Don’t tie the top of your 

{elly and preserve jars in 

eold fashioned way. Seal 

them by the new, quick, 

absolutely sure way—by 

@ thin coating of Pure 

a Refined Parafiine. Has 

no taste or odor. Is 

air by Bt ane one 

roof. y applied. 

sefulin adanen Scher 

// ways about the house. 

9 M Full directions with 
» each pound cake, 

Sold everywhere, Madge by 

STANDARD OIL CO, 





HOUSE NISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of High-Grade 
Goods ever offered in the United States for Coet 
ing the home. It includes a full line ot 


Eddy Refrigerators, °,Stndard tor me 


past quarter century 


Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, U 
Cedar and oa Wor eee same 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick Room Appliances. 
carefully packed and delivered free at station 


Goods 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders b recei 
prompt and careful attention. ies " 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 WEST 42d ST., 
135 WEST 4ist ST. 


Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON. 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 








Coffee Took It. 


Robbed the Doctor of his Gunning 





“TI was compelled to drink some Java coffee 
yesterday morning and suffered so much from its 
effects that I feel like writing you at once. 

“TI am 61 years old and for a great many years 
have been a coffee drinker. My nerves finally got 
into aterrible condition and for about two years I 
suffered with sinking spells and was so nervous that 
it seemed as though I could hardly live. I suffered 
untold agonies. My heart would stop and my kid- 
neys gave me no end of trouble. 

“About six months ago I gave up coffee for good 
and began using Postum. I insisted on knowing 
that it was properly made by being sufficiently 
boiled, and I prefer a cup of rich Postum to Java, 
Mocha or any other coffee. 

“ My sinking spells have left me, my head gives 
me no trouble now, the kidneys are greatly im- 
proved, and in fact, 1 feel a great change in my 
whole body. It is such a comfort to be well age. 

“I know a physician in San Antonio who had be- 
come so nervous from the use of coffee that his 
hand trembled so badly that he could not hold a 
lancet, or even take a splinter out, and could scarce- 
ly hold anything in his hand. Finally he quit coffee 
and began using Postum., Now the doctor’s ner- 
vousness is all gone and he is in good health.”— 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL 





marae 


EEERSRESRRERER 


$8:00 
9:00 A. M., Springfield and Worcester. 
10:00 A. M., tt New London and 1s og eee 


$10:02 A. M., 


EssgstbEes 


a -1 
S&S 
PPP iererereryrordroty 


200 P. and Wo’ sotingsbdasetth dose 
. . M., don and Providence. 
12:02 A. M., “New London and VIGENCE. .....--2neee+e 
* Daily, including Sunday. § Stops at 125th St. 
+t Bay State Limited, all parlor cars; fare $7, includ’ 


Beat. 
Limited Train, special tickets required. 
hrough parior and sleeping cars by each train 
Return service same hours and by same routes. 
Cc. T. D, Gen, Pass. Agent. 








The St. Denis, 


~ Broadway and 11th St., New York. 
Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The the St. Denis has 
Pe git readily traced to its 
Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 


Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 


and Moderate Prices 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
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THE SHOREHAM 


« Corner H and Fifteenth Streets 
: WASHINGTON, D. C. 





i SRO ce 






pl ~~ . “es 
able | FROM 
House, State, War an d Na Departments, Corcoran Art Gallery 
ens De Department of aia Convenient to all x) principal car Ont “3 3 Curio IAGO 


m: 1 architecture, el. electric It shting. , su pplied with swift and 
safe errant service, all reoms heated and is absolutely ae MARCH AND APRIL, 1902, 


VIA 
Rates, $2.00 per day upward Euro pa, and fyoms 04.50 per 
da ard on the Ameri la: th bath and s 
See Walenta Sel ede "Rooms with bath and. sultes CHICAGO & ALTON RY. 
The SHOREHAM is famous for the excellence of its cuisine. YOU ARE INVITED TO ACCEPT THIS 
aanianies EXTRAORDINARY TICKET BAR- 


. i GAIN AND THE ADVANTAGES OF 
JOHN T. DEVINE, Proprietor THE CHICAGO & ALTON THROUGH 


CALIFORNIA SERVICE. SLEEP- 
ING CARS, WITHOUT CHANGE, 
CHICAGO TO SALT LAKE CrITy, 
SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, 
AND PORTLAND. Two ROUTES— 
“SOENIOC’’ anv’ TRUE SOUTHERN.’* 


Mr. Rosset SomMERVILLE, GENERAL AGENT 
Passencer DerartTMEentT, Onrcaco & ALTON 


GHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY 


ON THE BEACH He DEALS 1N THAT DIRECT WAY WHICH IS THE 


CONTINENTAL JOURNEYS. 
Modern and Gomfortable in If rT IS NOT CALIFORNIA, IT MAY 














































Every Detail BE SOME OTHER WESTERN STATE. 
TO ALMOST ALL WE HAVE GREATLY 
BOOKLET Leeds 8 Hains Co. REDUCED RATES AND THROUGH 





CARS. DO US THE HONOR TO LET 
OS FIGURE WITH YOU. 



















FREER E NENA 






“Deservedly the favorite route 
for through travel.” 






‘‘A trip from the East to Chicago without going over the Lake Shore means missing the acme of 
perfection in American railway travel.”’ 

‘Of all the great trunk lines of the country, there is probably none that has been so thoroughly well 
managed during all its career in the interest of making it what it is now—an ideal route.”” 

‘Everything in connection with the Lake Shore is the very best in every sense of the word. It has 
ever been prominent in this respect and never did it stand forth so strongly in all its history as now.” 

‘We were much impressed two years ago in Colorado to hear a gentleman, an utter stranger to ourselves, 
speaking of travel, make the remark that the best line in the east by all odds is the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern.’” 

For ‘*Book of Trains’ and any information about its famous through trains between Chicago, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, New York and Boston write to A. J. SmiTu, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 


$ One of the most pleasing souvenirs ever issued, 
6 Souvenir Coe nnd Sk us 3] made especially for the Lake Shore, of best mate- 
complete in satin-lined box to any address for rial, handsomely finished and fully guaranteed, 


will last for years. Im Ordering remit by express or post office money order to OnzipA CoMMUNITY, 
Niagara Falls, New York. 


pr , ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ , ’ 
LPEDED EDEN DN DED ENN DED ENE ED 
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GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 2°70", Livenpoot 
astmat [aimuni’ nat sumtin Serban" Wonitea foex 


trian nd April 28rd ; “Rip tonian,” to London, A 
ian,” to London, April eh. ¢; a 


F.0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents, 116 State St., Boston. 


GOING TO THE CORONATION 


Membership tickets to Ame glean | Moptonveus, London, 
England, one dollar for two weeks. od gg (stamp) 
boo: a, in pneene ao 


for illustrated k, Holi 
Pasnedeal | Reute, Pilgrim Pa 2 Dickens and Seeeeok 
Pamphlets (Free ing Harwich Heo of 
Helland, Ite al Mall outa oT Screw Steamship Line, 
England to Continental Europe. Address 
GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY OF ENGLAND, 
362 Broadway, New York. 


THE SALT BREATH OF THE SEA BRINGS HEALTH. 


etic HALL, 


Elaborate 8: 
atic room is the t tC, of its kind, and 
ments here given exceeds even the cel 











y 
= ee vesiey© of Water — 


land. Static, Faradic, eo Sinusoidal and ror bo Elec 
wow. X-Rays and = 7 ulpment. ‘or booklet 
address ral Manager. 





Ghe Shelburne 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Directly on the Ocean front—always open. 
Large rooms, private bath. Best equipped 
hotel on the coast. Send for Booklet. 
R. E. R. RAMSEY. 


VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 
On Chesapeake & Ohic Ry. 


NEW HOMESTEAD oPENs MARCH 10TH. 


A brick structure, which, when fa8y 0 oprgietes will equal any 
reams 7 America. Virginia cottages ni now open. 
e baths known for out rheematiam, and diseases 
oft the ‘oe “GOLF LINKS | extended ards. 
'ullman co’ rtment sleeper from New yore 
Tiekets and P liman reservations at C, & O. Office, No. 3f2 Broad- 
way, New York, and offices Pennsylvania Railroad and 








Pomilor BENT.— Very desirable 
and bedroom wi . 
Avenue — station at Lm ee a strvet. Business 


efined private family. 
Spain {30 Fu Fetron Secene Mow York. 








161 BROADWAY. 
688 BROADWAY. 





freake. Bags, Suit Cases. 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY. - 





J 








FINANCIAL 





THE IRVING NATIONAL park. 
w York, March 27th, 1902. 
In concoqnener of the action of . + Stockholders of this Bank, 
at a meeting held shi da; suthorising the increase of the Capital 
Stock fro owen sow of the 


were dec! > a ae WA 
closed, - or. WE WERNER, Cashier. 





BERKSHIRE HILLS. kersctargeance'trs Beck Noe bal 
rough center, 12 bed rooms, parti: % hed. Al it o 
- of ground. 5% Linden street, near Maplewood Hotel, Pittsfield, 


8. F. JOHNSON, 18 Wall street, New York, 10 to 12 a.m. 





I can procure a limited amount of first-class life 


ANNUITIES 


(now the only safe way to get a high rate of interest) on exception- 
all favors e terms. For culars let me know sex, age and 
ad EDWARD F.8 T, 66 West Broadway N.Y, 


ESTERN MORTGAGES 


AND WESTERN LAND BOUGHT FOR CASH. 












Ams 











lines throughout the qouney.. 
FRED STERRY, Manager, Hot Springs, Bath Co., Va. 
677 ~=69FOR 26 YEARS _ 1902 


We have successfully treated all forms of 


CANCER 


.Without the use of the knife. As a result 






















THE BERKSHIRE HILLS. Sanatorium 















become the aod most ly 
institut ine wei ne fp ~ 
20 fi 
All physicians are cordial! pavtied, guests. 
m too y} 9 cane of Canoe 


or Tumor 

mols forest ont er THE MOST ‘VALUA. 
BLEA AND M PREHENSIVE TREATISE ever published on 
an opinion as to what cao 
treatment, and will refer you 
































Ohas. E. Gibsen, 45 Milk St., Rosten, Mass. 
0 Secured on well improved farms wortb three times 
In last years have p! 
f 000.00 without a defsuit in Pe 3 in 
References: all Bankers, Capital 
0 Business Men, for ‘whom 'l am | toaning. Fite for 
seer. Particularma Send for let, “* 
about 01 a,” free. 
31 YE AR OUR CUSTOMERS 
HAVE TESTED 
lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 
ELILSWORTH & JONES, 
John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago, 
Home Office established 1871 Iowa Falls, Iowa. 

Five years’ experience as land survéyor and 15 years’ in 
loaning money on real estate for non-residents and foreign 
loan companies. Will recerve money to loan on real estate 
interest. Address 

E. B. CHANDLER, 
Chandler Building, San Antonio, Texas, 


the loan. over - 
H. H. HAGAN, Gurr, OKLAHOMA. 
List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 
Texas Real Estate Loans. 
in amounts of not less than $1,000.00 netting investor 6% 
Write Taz INDEPENDENT for my standing. 
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INVESTORS 


Before making commitments, please 
accord us the privilege of submitting 
our descriptive list of investments. 


Spencer Trask & Co., 


BANKERS, 
MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE. 


27 and 29 Pine Street, New York. 

















W. N. COLER & CO., 
BANKERS. 


MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange. 


Orders Executed for All Investment Securities. 




















34 Nassau St., New York. 














HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers in 










United States 
Government 


BONDS 


Boston 





New York 











1876— 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage YEAR 
Loans upon Real Estate. .. . 7 


JOHN MUNROE &CO. 


32 Nassau Street, New York. 
4 Post-Office Square, Boston. 


Circular Letters of Credit 


IN POUNDS STERLING or FRANCS for use in 
EUROPE and the EAST, and in DOLLARS 
for use in this and adjacent countries. 
RICHARD DELAFIELD, Pres’t. STUYVESANT ESE, ie 
‘ALBERT H. WIGGIN ROE Cent. EDWAR te) 


Pres’t. 
Vive. Bres't. GEORGE 8. Bice 
WIN, Ass OF ORDO 








geass TED. b0ccccccvccecesocscces ud 0 

DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Meare Stuyvesant Fi 

les Scribner, Edw: 

Rockhill Potts, Aus 

pleton, John J: Astor, eorge 8. Hickok, Seonbe Frederick 
ane tor, Albert H. - Wiegin, Cornelius Vanderbilt. 

Issues Letters of Credit for Travelers available in 

all parts of the world. 


WARKANTS AND BONDS for Oklahoma Territory, and 
its subdivision, netting 6 per cent. and 7 per cent. Lists fur- 

nished on application. All sales subject to examination and approval, 
R. J. EDWARDS, 12 Will Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. Ter. 


Income Increasing Investment 


7% to 20% 
DIVIDENDS PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY 








A moderate amount of the PREFERRED PARTICIPAT- 
{NG CUMULATIVE TREASURY Capital Stock of a close 
tion is offered at FOR ADDITIONAL CAPITAL 

with which to handle IDLY INCREASING BUSINESS. 


INVESTMENT, NOT SPECULATION 


The business is not an experiment, but is old and well- 
established. hdd yy = on sound, | cal b . 
i ae a A y business men of high standing and 
grea’ nce. 


BASIS OF VALUE 


The Capital Stock is based on:—VALUABLE REAL 
ESTATE; LARGE MODERN Wr oy a 
RARE and VALUABLE PRODUCT ; D SuUR- 
ROUNDING MARKET; the the MOST pop LOCA- 
TION in THE WORLD; 


TIENT transportation ; a great ‘present an benz! increasingly 
greater futu future, ALL Ww MILES OF "NEW YO 


The © permaneat, . increasing success of this business will be 
but a logical and natural result of the unusually favorable 
ay me wer sway in which - is founded. 


P 
ADEQUATE INCOME TO SUCCESSFUL 
ENTERPRISES. 

In the most natural course of events this stock is now 
offered at par and should not gy | roduce constantly in- 
creasing dividend returns, but should soon become 
worth several times its par value. 


For a and particular information send name and ad- 
“SECRETARY,” P. O. Box 1252, New York City, 
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DIVIDENDS 
New York Security & Trust Company, 


44 and 46 Wall eee New York City. 





The Board of Trustees of Company have this day declared a 
qreey dividend of eight per py upon the ce the on al stock ) the 


ible May ist, 1902, to 
Go > loa! ‘of the transfer books = ka ROOT, Secretary. 

April 2, 1902 

AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY. 

A Dividend of one and a half dollars per share will be 
paid on Tuesday, April 15, 1902, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on Monday, March 81, 1902. 

The Transfer books will be closed from April 1 to April 14, 
1902, both days included. 

WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


INSURANCE | 
1851 1902 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 











ASSETS, Jan. ist,1902 - $28,291,564.38 
LIABILITIES — $05'423.8 
SURPLUS - - - - ° 3,386,140 53 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager, 


FIRE INSURANCE 1902 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 





CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist. 1902. 
Capital Stock, COE. coccccsdcccncocccccccccces 
Re-Insurance ya ARE is “a aR aa $4,900, 
nsettled Losses and other claims............. : 
Net Gita dccicicetcqcecnsctcratdcccicdiviers2 1,481;: 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1901........cc00..-se00s $5, 2437 00 
J AMES NICHO President, 
Ae TILLY aN, 
BH. i. SMITH. tase Seen. 





Ghe Suctudeve Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, - - MASSACHUSETTS. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 
The definite surrender values in cash, or paid-up insuran 
uaranteed by the Massachusetts ‘on-Forfeiture 
aw, in ecstetanee with which all weltelee of the Brerx- 
— are issued, the solid financial condition of the com ays 
ts large surplus, its handsome on leet ~ liberal polici 
oan its promptness ed 
BERKSHIRE a most di le one 
and the agent. For circulars and ra 


New York and New Jersey Agency, 253 Broadway, 
Cor. Murray Street, New York. 
H. J. ROBINSON, - + + General Agent. 


"x ae be h is 
ts) 
address : ‘Cand ” 








Are You So Peculiar? 


So many people think Life Insurance is worth having 
that about $350,000,000 was written in 1900 by the 
MerropouiTaN Live Insurance Company or New York 
alone, which is the “world’s record” thus far. Were 
you one of those people, or have you insurance in that 
or some other sound company ? If not, why not? Are 
you different from others—less exposed to death, more 
certain of financial condition, or without anybody (even 
yourself) to be concerned about it? 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


EB. W. SCOTT, President. 


New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Permanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family ; semporary, guarantee- 
ing at low cost against loss by death while engaged 
in speculative operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 





346 Broadway, - 





Assets, Jan.1,1902, $32,721,633.25 
Liabilities - - 29,251,142.04 


$3,470,491.21 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash 8 der and eed 
up insurance values to which the insured Is entitled D by the Massa- 
chusetts 2 Statute. 

phiets, rates, and values for-any age sent on application to 
the Company's Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 





Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1902. 
Is 5 05s cakuense consioaecetin cathe $19,553,609.71 
LIABILITIES.......... »-+- eA TES 17,532,054.49 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..$2,021,555.22 


Cash surrender values stated in every and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture 1 fe 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
C.W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 
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The Old Reliable GChartered11866 


HARTFORD LIFE 
Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, GONN. 
Geo. E. Kenney, Prest. Ghas. H. Bacall, Sec. 


Issues Policies upon all the latest plans. 
ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL. 

In its Industrial Branch, it issues Adult and Juvenile Whole Life, 

Endowment, Semi -Endowment, =. Life- 1 [heel 


Policies, in amounts from $10 to 3500 ; 2 to 60. 
ll contracts are in full immediate ae in case of death by 


accident. 


ee 





The Record Tells. 
$22,000,000 paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries. 
Buy a HARTFORD LIFE Policy and you GET THE BEST 


German American 


Insurance Company 
New Park 


Liberty and Nassau Streets. 





goth ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1st, 1902. 
Cash Capital, - = = = $1,000,000,00 
Reserves for all Liabilities, - - - 3,926,320.72 
Net Surplus, - - - - - 4,493, 136.30 


ee FIRE 


Insurance 


Company- 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ninety-secend 
Annual Statement. 


Cash ‘Capa... ae ee 4 ail cihaeg plnigne "42000. 20 
Reserve f fnsuran claims. ° 
Surplus over ail Liabilities........ seurdaaes een (2.601%, 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1902....$2,360,886 83 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, Presideat. 











J. M. ALLEN, President. 


WM. B. FRANKLIN, - -=- Vice-President 
F. B. ALL LEN. - Second Vice-President 
J. B. va! y reas Ben - - = = Secretary 
L. B. Treasurer 
7 ~ Asst. Secretary 


F. MIDDLEBROOK, - 





TOTAL ASSET Ss - $9 ,419,457.02 


Scottish Union & National 
Insurance Company 


OF 


EDINBURGH. 


—-— 90 ———_ 


Trustees of Funds in United States : 


JOHN R. REDFIELD, 
President National Exchange Bank. 


LEVERETT BRAINARD, 
Ex-Mayor, and President Case, Lockwood 
& Brainard Co. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, 
Ex-Governor, and President Aetna Life 
Insurance Co. 


J. H. BREWSTER, 


Manager, Hartford, Conn. 
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If You Are Looking 
for a Country Home 
ON THE WATER. OR 


If You Understand 
Handling Real Estate 


you will be interested in property 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to which 
we hold title and which we must 
realize on to settle an account. 

Pictures, description, etc., sent 
on application, or call at our office 
and we will give full particulars. 





CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 
Continental Building, 46 Cedar St., 


NEW YORK. 
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ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 
New York, January 2ist, 1902. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following statement of its affairs on the 
ist of December, 1901 : 
Premiums on Marine risks from ist January, 
1901, to 8ist December, 1901.......... ... $3,604,917.63 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
SEs BE nce, tnccdccctvescbscevsess 699,323.61 


Premiums marked off from 1st January, 1901, 
to 8ist December, 1901................. «- $3,512,389.71 


Mfuring the year $275,102.19 
Ren recelved ; 


= 
during the year. 
less taxes..... ” 84,889.85 $329,992.04 





us 
FON 00 oncoee $398,184.81 


were estimated 
and paid in 1901,1,458,859.48 $1,857,044.29 


Less Salvages.. 112,031,98 
Reinsurances. . 85,617,65 $197,649.63 








PeNnses......... $430,511.52 1,659,394.66 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York Stock, 
City, Bank and other Stocks.............. $5,403,824.00 
Loans secured by, Stocks and 
in Banks and Trust Company............. 1,291,236.62 
Real Estate, corner Wall and 
William MIR iscasced $1,017,000.00 
a Ey erection of new 





omens 1,547,000.00 
Other Real Estate and Claims 
due the Com avietesenee 75,000.00 
2,639,000.00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.......... 1,159,385.19 
Cash in the hands of European Bankers to pay 
losses under policies payable in fo: 
GUE bh500ss svdsa50s 0600 ache saeee 253.193.27 
One Fis ise vinnedcnnantesscencheambasounen 225,710.12 
MID. inc sc etssciics teens widenpagnatid $10,972,349.20 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the fourth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1896 will be redeemed 
and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal eeqreseneeye on 
and after Tuesday, the fourth of posentey next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of 40 per cent. is declared on the net earned pre- 
miums of the company for the year ending 3ist December, 1901, for 
y= —-~ ram be issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of May next. 

By order of the Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 


Gustav Amsinck, Ewald Fleitmann, Levi P. Morton, 
Francis M.Bacon, Clement A.Griscom, W.H.H. Moore, 
Vernon H. Brown, Anson W. Hard, [eames A. Parsons, 


Waldron P. Brown, Jobn D. —_ enry Parish, 
William P. Boulton, Charlies D. Leverich, George W. Quintard, 
Joseph 5 Chapman, Francis H. Leggett, A. Rav 


J ‘ames G., De Forest, Lewis Cass Ledyard, Douglas Robinson, 
William E. Dodge, Charles H. Marshall, Gustav H. Schwab, 
Cornelius Eldert, George H. Macy, William C. Sturges. 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON 34d Vice-Pres’t. 





BIND ER G to hold thirteen copies of Tax Inpr- 


PENDENT will be furnished by us at 
the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 

180 Fulton Street, New York. 





J.WALEXANDER J.H.HYDE 


PRESIDENT K7)} SOY VICE PRESIDENT 


ONE MILLION 
PEOPLE ' 


This is about the number 


United States. 


It is not probable that you'll! 
be one of them, but its possible 


that will die this year in the | 
| 


Had you not better provide 
against the possibility ? 


Whilst doing so,you can pro 
vide for your own old age 


By means of an 
Fndowment Policy 
Send tor Particulars 


SEND THIS COUPON FOR PARTICULARS. 
THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, Dept. No. 79 f 
120 Broadway, New York. 
Please send me information regarding an 
Endowment for $ 
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O’NEILL’S 


Direct Special Attention to Their 
Spring Models of 


‘“‘Tra Vida’’ Corset 


which they are showing in all the new and popular materials, They 
are surpassingly chic, dainty in line, graceful in shape and so sensibly 
constructed that while every possible point of beauty is provided for, 
comfort and ease are not neglected. Each pair is strictly hand made, 
full gored, bias cut and filled throughout with pure whalebone. 


3@> No Imported Corset of equal rank can be 
purchased in America for less than double 
the price of “La Vida.” 


These Corsets are built on the natural lines of the figure, per- 
mitting full freedom of movement and respiration and at the same time 
hold the shoulders in an erect attitude. 

There’s a special model for each and every different build of figure, 
thus insuring a perfect fit and doing away with all alterations. Expert 
fitters in attendance. 


SIXTH AVENUE, 20th TO 2ist STREET, 























“Rubiatttodgle a 


AS an established record for eaieeiate- Mutual Life Insurance 


ness, liberality and clearness of its policy 


contracts, It was the first company to intro- Company 


duce (March 8th, 1864) the 
INCONTESTABLE OF BOSTON. 


hoes giao Assets Dec. 35, 1901, $19,688,832.43 
sets Dec. 3}, ’ 9,600, 
THE POLICY CONTRACT GUARANTEES Liabilities . .  $7,397,755.70 


Loans at 5% 
Paid-up Values Surplus . . $2,291 ,076.73 


Extended Insurance 





STEPHEN H. RHODES, 


President. 


Insurance Protection ROLAND O. LAMB, 


and Investment Vice-President and Secretary. 


Sample policies and rates will be given on | New York Office, .- St. Paul Building, 
application to the Home Office. F, K. KOHLER, General Agent. 


Provision is also made for both 











ee we 


